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7. Systematic Approach to Vocational Education 
8/ Valpar 
TEACHER PREPARED WORK SAMPLES ' 

Many school systems do not have sufficient funds to purchase 
commercial work sample systems. However, informal work samples can 
be developed by vocational teachers, in cooperation with special- 
education* personnel, so that students can be observed as they per- 
form work related tasks. The tools and equipment used in the voca- 
tional classroom <br laboratory can be utilized in developing these 
activities* " © 

Informal work samples, should relate to jobs which are available 
iti the community • An informal community survey can be conducted to 
determine the nature and content of the proposed work sample. 

Another source of helpful* information in identifying entry level 
tasks is The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) . Published by 
the Department of & Labor, this resource provides information concern- 
ing the physical demands, working conditions, aptitudes and specific 
job tasks rbr oyer 35,000 jobs* The information found in this guide 
was collected by occupational analysts through observation of workers 
and job sites. An example from the DOT is provided below: 

c 

521,685-306 SLICING-MACHINE OPERATOR (dairy prod., slaught. 
& meat pack.) * \ 

Tends one or more machines that automatically slice food 
products, such as cheese or meat for packaging: Threads 
roll or interleaf paper into machine. Turns screw to ad- 
just guides on machine for size of food slab, using wrench. 
Places slab of food ori feeder bed. Presses levers to clamp 
chunk to bed and start f aeder. t Turns dials to set number 
-and thickness of slices in each stack. Presses switch to 
start rotating slicer with synchronized devices that cut, 
count, interleaf , and stack slices of food. Weighs stack 
and turns dial to regulate thickness of slices to achieve 
prescribed weight. Removes and replaces imperfect slice 
with one from spare pile. Places sliced stack on packa- 
ging conveyor. 
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PREFACE 

The following introductory statement ia directed at the teachers 

* * ._ 

• * 
who will hopefully be using this guide as a tool t6 assist th&n in 

programming for secondary handicapped learners- v 

* * o 

e 

Initially, practitioners should be "aware that curriculum guides 

are often viewed as' an end in and of themselves. That is, teachers 

may feel t'hat a curriculum, once developed^ should' provide them with 

content, activities, and suggested materials resulting in a'"blue- 

print" for teaching. Therefore, all that is left for the teacher is 

enter the fclassroom and implement the daily objectives/ Although 

o- * 

some curriculum guides do- make the claim of being everything to every- 

«> 

body, the reality of the. situation is that no educational tool can 
provide content, activities and materials that are generic to. all 
handicapped learners. The result often times finds the guide com- 
pleted, only to set on a shelf in a curriculum library. In any case, 
the goal of the present curriculum guide reflects an alternative philo- 
sophy to providing a cookbook approach to curriculum , design. 

The focus of this curriculum guide will be to present practi- 
tioners with 'a process for developing nev; curricular options as well 

as modifying existing components to meet the idfentif ied D needs of indi- 
es 

vidual* handicapped learners. That is, the purpose of .a guide such 
as this is to make available to teachers educational techniques 
Necessary to develop appropriate programs. Therefore, the first 
part of this guide emphasizes a process for assessing specific strengths 
and weaknesses as well as techniques for curriculum modification. * As 
readers progress through these secl^^n^^hey^will note that the tenets 
presented are generic and can be applied to any teaching situation. 
The result being that given such information teachers should be able 
to apply it. to their particular needs ♦ 



In addition, the nature af secondary programming for handicapped 

t « 

students dictates that the curriculum- address program, options stress- 

r \« 

ing occupational readiness, preparation, and enhancement as well as 
interfacing those skills with geiieral daily living competencies. 
Therefore, included in the first part of the guide are discussions 
relating to vocational Assessment. anci the^ modification of vocational 
curriculum. The combination of both sections, that .in addressing 
programming in both, general and vocational education, should present 
the 'teachers of Morgan County with a foundation for appropriate curri- 
cular design. 

Finally, due to the current, trend towards competency based instruc 
. tion in Georgia a guide of this nature must address specific learner 4 
competencies as dictated by state policy.*- The second part of the 
present curriculum guide. will provide teachers with the initial objec- 
tives in each of the four? competency areas outlined in the Administra- 
tive Manual for Georgia High Schools (Preliminary Manuscript) which 
includes learner roles of: (1) the individual; (2) the citizen (3) the 
consumer; (4) the producer. The role of the learner regarding basic 
academic skills has been delineated by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and will be included in the appendix section of this gui'de. 

In sum, the present curriculum' guide is designed to be the foun- 
dation for a comprehensive secondary program for 'handicapped learners 
that will^ultimately be developed by the staff of the Morgan County 
School System. The purpose of this guide is to present a process for 
the development of individual educational programs and jshould assist 
the teacher as an educational tool to meet that goal. In order to 
facilitate the development and implementation of the program, further 
plans should include the current project staff assisting the teachers N 



with"necessaxy technical assistance designed to translate the tenets 

/ 

outlined in this guide into dailyjsractice. As of this date and pend- 
ing financial considerations, a second implement at ipr. phase, is projec- 
ted. 

A 

John Langone < 
Athens, Georgia 
June, 1981 
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INTRODUCTION ' ■ • < : 

PHILOSOPH Y" ' 4 ' 

. rr~ , 

4 ^ 

Traditionally, professionals have viewed* handicapped persons * 
as being diffexte^t; fthat is, ^dif ferent in the sense that those indi 
viduals learned in some obscure way and were to 'be taught by varieci 
methods not*applicable to the general population.. These methods, 
however, were .based on theoretical constructs that professionals 
believed were inherent in handicapped persons, ye t h^d difficulty 
proving. These differences or deviance theories which still exist 
today among professionals, stimulated an educational^philosophy 
that 'can be described' as a "square peg in a round hole 11 .system for 
educating the handicapped. In this, system public education, is de- 
signed for large groups allowing individuals to fit somewhere with- 

In the 'system only when their needs coincide witli the grc>up t goals. 

*.**«. * * * 

Thi% philosophical approach to teaching -the handicapped has been 
^ <> 

3. prevailing problem in secondary public education; however, emerg- 

* $ * 
ing trends that appear to be surfacing in innovative educational ' 

programs present hopeful signs for these learners. There appears 
- to be a change of attitude that will allow our public schools to 
modify their facilities and programs to accommodate handicapped 
learners. Shifting the philosophy from education to meet the needs 
\f large groups to programming designed for the needs of the indi- 
vidual is important.* The emphasis now is one of accommodation; in 
other-words^^ methods, materials, 

teacher personality, physical plant,, etc. , ^ro^meet_the specif ic t • 
^characteristics of handicapped, learner§. 

Another point that- has surfaced as a result of this philoso- 
phical shift in secondary programming for" the handicapped placfes 



i 



the responsibility for program effectiveness of the professional. 

There has always been a good deal of lip service given the accoun- 

tabiiity educators face in developing educational programs for ' 

handicapped learners. This accountability, however, has often 

% been avoided by placing the blame of little or no success on the 
» • # 

'.learners' specific handicap(s). For example, an often. hear<^ state- 
ment. among teachers relates that a particular child is unable to 
read because he/she is mentally retarded or brain-damaged. Fortu- 



nately, this philosophy is no longer acceptable in relation to 
emerging -trends. Practitioners are realizing that if a child is 
not succeeding; a revision rff measurement Systems, curricular 6b- 
jectives or interventions^ must be implemented in order to compli- 

. ' ■ A' s/ * 

£ ment the student's le^ri\ingy style with these variables. * 

, One final pbinf shoirid tfe made here to further clarify the 

a theme of this lesson and identity trends in secondary programming 

for the handicapped. Readers should note that the handicapped 

population are extremely hetrogeneous in their* affective and learn- 

ing characteristics. One cannot discuss a specific learning pro- 

• blem of one retarded individual .jEor example, and expect that all 

retarded individuals have the ^^me problem. Likewise, with other - 

. handicapped Individuals the problems encountered by these persons 

,and compounded by specific handicaps are generally unique, in a 
* fc * 

* •» 

programming sense, to that # individual . * Therefore, an important 

. C * • ; ^ 

trend continuing to .surface involves the need to identify charac- 



teristics .of good teaching and relate the^e characteristics ta the 
needs of individuals*. Prof ess ionals. now feel that, good teaching «*» 
and special education are synonymous; good teaching,, therefore, in- 
volyes a systematic design of instruction coipfeined with a systematic 



i * 

method of intervention all based on the identified needs of the 

9 target learner. This attempt at individualizing instruction allows 

^professionals to develop efficient and effective programs to assist 

the handicapped in reaching their potential. 

One final point should be made regarding appropriate placement 

options for handicapped learners. P.L. 94-142 specifically states 

-that handicapped students must be placed in the "least restrictive 

environment" depending upon their^ abilities and disabilities .at a 

«. 

<- \ ■ 

„ particular point in time. Therefore, some handicapped students may 

i * 
• benefit from a self-contained program and minimal vcoittact with their 

general peers. Conversely, other handicapped students may function 

in N a completely mainstr earned environment 'with only minimal support % 

services such as resource tutoring, speech ^therapy, counseling, etc. f * 

Furthermore,, professionals must realize that the rigidity in bcmndaries 

within special education is not appropriate under current mandate, - „ 

Traditionally, we have found that there has been little movement 

between placements according to severity level; for example, stu-. 
* (p • * 

1 dents placed in classes for the -trainable mentally retarded' (TMR). 
seldom were afforded the opportunity £o 'participate with students 
in classes for educable mentally retarded (EMR) . The reverse of 

0 r 

the example has a.rso been true in cases where EMR students might 
benefit from a specific programmatic sequence. available. in a given 
TMR class. Professionals involved in planning must come to realize 
that this rigidity between placement options should not exist. Fur- 
ther, there are cases where students with identified needs, cannot 
be placed across programmatic options because of bureaucratic con- 
straints such as I.Q. cutoffs, infieyability bf» scheduling* or in- 

" . 4 

availability of program. 

: . 13' ' ... • 



In general, it is safe to say 5 that a person who is cognitively 
oil the same level as other students should participate-wi-tji-thos^ 
peers _to, .the- f ulljest extent possible. This participation, of course, 
depends somewhat on the existing handicapping condition; however, 
with the appropriate support services and modifications most handi- 
capped persons with a normal rate of. cognitive development can func- 
tion successfully in the mainstream of education. 

Modifications in architectural barriers , for example, and inclu- 
sion of resource tutoring can assist children with cerebral palsy in 
participating in regular programs. Further, advances in medicine 
allow children with epilepsy as a primary disability, to be included 
in most classroom activities with guidance from the teacher to help 
classmates understand and react to this problem. In sum, there should, 
be a diminishing of controversy that exists over appropriate educa- 
tional placement; options for all handicapped individuals. These 
issues 'should somewhat diminish as the tenets of P.L. 94-142 become 
more ingrained into our educational, system. Consequently, incision 
of v handicapped persons into, regular programs and activities, becomes 
more prevalent, however, practitioners must beware that professional 
zeal does not blind them the fact that without the highest quality ' 

4 

of support 'services and interventions, handicapped students will not 
succeed in reaching their potential. 

.SECONDARY PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS (I,E.P.) 

Designing secondary educational curriculum has been based on 
the needs and aspirations .of the group. As indicated, under this 
sy_stem the needs of the individual are> often lost. The heart of 



P.L. 94^142 ±s_jfte developmeat-o£-t-he^ indd-virdiiarl-n gHnraUnn programs 



, (I.E*P.) which attempts to furnish appropriate educational options- 
by providing for. the unique needs of the handicapped student. Briefly, 
tjiere are five areas covered in an I.E.P.«; (1) statement of the 
"learner's present level of performance (e.g., academic, social, vo- 
cational, etc."); (2) list of annual goals and relating short term 
objectives; (3) identification of specific services that will be 
p?6vrdea~~(e7g ;~c6unseXing ,™T ranspor t at£b¥,^ocatIon^ 
tion, etc.).; (A) extent to which the student will be able to parti- 
cipate in some type of regular education program; and (5) estimate 
of the approximate length of time the services will be provided and 
a time line, to evaluate progress and revise program. 

The I.E. P. now provides professionals the vehicle to bring to- 
gether the teriets -of effective and efficient teaching into one con- 
cise plan. The plaa itself is jointly developed by a qualified 
school official, the parents, guardians, or advocates, the student ! s 
teacher or any additional professionals (e.g., vocational educator) 

that may be directly involved in programming and whenever possible, 

it 

the student for which the I.E. P. is being devised. This system or 

s * * 

\ team approach, when implemented in the spirit of helping the student, 
allows- for input from as many significant sources as possible while 
providing for an accountability system to revise the program when 

9 

% necessary. For example, parents can now furnish information they, 
deem appropriate to their child 1 6 education such as skills the stu- 
4 dent needs for family related activities. This interaction allows 
for increased communication between the ; home and school that can - 
provide vital information concerning tgie success or failure of the 
program. / 

erIc . • 15 
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ASSESSMENT 

In addition to the team approach for Resigning programs, the • 
areas of the I.E. P. ate each based on components that are vital to 
a successful educational program. In order to establish the stu- 
dent's present level of performance, for example, parents and pro- 
fessionals have the opportunity to use a variety of assessment data 
to establish the current strengths and weaknesses of the target stu- 
- Ae.nt. — This_is_an impp.rtant^step, J.n_the. process. Xhat^should~not~only 
be dependent on normed-referenced standardized scores. In many. in- 
stances, the most useful information for developing the I.E. P. will 
come from teacher-made tests and professional observations in simu- 
lated or actual community settings, or in vocational and/or 'other < 
general ^education classes. The point here is that-the handicapped* 
student should be compared on criteria established based on their 
present behavior not on norms established on groups of students in* 
the general population* 
OBJECTIVE BASED CURRICULUM 

The second area of the I.E. P. incorporates a tenet of good 
teaching known as objec£ive-?based cur ricirlum* design. All too often 
teachers rely on developing programs based on nebalus goals that 
are worded in such a fashion^ that measurement of success becomes 
impossible. An equally disastrous result occurs when teachers de- 
vise no objectives at all affording themselves .little structure. 
Conversely, teachers should now develop operationally defined be- 
havioral objectives that specify in measurable terms: the behavior 
that is to occur; under' what circumstances that behavio'r will occur; 
and when or how often the behavior will be demonstrated. Objectives 
stated in. this format are identified directly, from the child f s pre- 
terit level o*f performance and are agreed upon as being important to 

- IS 



. . J. 

that individual by the committee designing the plan. Related to 
objective^based curriculum design is the concept* of developing 
ecologically valid curricular options. ' Simply, this concept re- 
quires that all program objectives and activities be relevant to m ' 

» the learner f s needs in relation to community placement. Take, for 
example, a- secondary handicapped learner who is being trained in 
a vocational cluster where given present community options, no jobs 
exist . In this case, the curricul um for this "learner could not be 
justified as being ecologically valid. " 
SUPPORT SERVICES 

A component that is essential to programs for handicapped stu- 
dents involves the quality of services that can be used to support 

~£Kat persorTin the educational setting. .For example, a mildly handi- 
capped student may function adequately in a regular" consumer educa- 
tioif classroom with the service of a reading specialist to assist 
the regular education teacher in materials adaptation and systematic 
tutoring. In addition,, this same learner may require psychological 
counseling to assist them in dealing with the daily problems encoun- 
tered while attending general education classes.' The-point to be 

made here concerns the unlimited range of services that should be 

available to assist the handicapped^ Whether it be services^similar 
to -those described above or;more intensive interventions ? for example, 

physical therapy for a multihandicapped student, the support services 

necessary are to be included in the overall individual plan* 

PARTICIPATION IN REGULAR PROGRAMS 

When P.L. "94-142 was first mandated* the law was erroneously 

labeled, the "Mains tr earning Act". This misnomer was partially a . 

result of misinformation by individuals who felt that the Federal 

Government was intruding into State's rights to educate their 



populations. However, the area of the .I.E. P. that addresses parti- 
cipation in regular education programs, merely 4 allowS prof essionals 
to identify any and all options that a particular handicapped indi- 
vidual can appropriately participate in, based on needs and severity 
- -of -handicapped* Simply y -this means- -that -a -majority- .of -the mildly 
handicapped might be able to participate in programs with their regu 
lar peers. Conversely, severely retarded persons may not participate 
in actual classroom activitie s but instead may attend se lf -contained 
classes located in public schools* This placement option affords 
professionals the opportunity to develop "mainstreaming in reverse" 
programs that utilize, general education students in special educa- 
tion classes to tutor their severely handicapped peers. . However, 
P.L. 94-142 does include the option for some persons when the nature 
or severity of the disability requires intense programming, that 
special schools or classes can~be made an alternative.. The option 
of removing the student from the regular educational environment, of 
course, should only be implemented as a final step and only for the 
time needed to return the student to the general environment. 
PROGRAM LENGTH AND EVALUATION * , m 

Deciding on the 4 approximate time period in which the student 
will participate in a total program or a component of that program 
is an important section of the I.E. P. Students learn 'and progress 
at different rates, therefore, when developing the instructional 
plan- this fact must be taken into account. For example, the handi- 
capped student who requires intensive remediation in basic reading 
may attend such a program daily for one school year. On the other 
handi another learner may demonstrate a deficit in summarizing " 
important points in a reading and therefore, require a remedial 

18 



. program for a shorter period. Establishing time lines assists pro-..- 
f essionals in not only managing available resources but also in 
matching the intensity of program to specific student needs. 

In addition to managing Resources and matching* the appropriate 
intepention to the child, setting a time, frame relates closely to 
the fcfrraative or ongoing program evaluation. One of the basic tenets 
for : teaching the handicapped is that there must be a system, of con- 
tinual ^_e,cks_to_monitoi^whether or- not the-student^±s"l"e"a"rniny"ehe 
target skills. If progress is not^being made, or being made at a 
rate slower than expected, teachers must make th'e necessary adjust- 
ments in methods, .materials, curriculum or personnel to facilitate-^ 

-learning. To assist in accomplishing this, a schedule of ongoing 

l 

assessment is devised and included in the I.E. P. For example,, teach- 
ers generally compile data on a daily basis when a severely retarded 
student is acquiring a new skill. However, included within that 
student's I.E. P. may be a schedule that requires monthly reviews > 
of assessment data so that the te&cher and designated others can 
meet to discuss any modifications needed in the program. Good * 
teachers will probably have made necessary changes as a result of 
the data taken daily, but the^I.E.P. .forces practitioners to review * 
the program at least as the schedule dictates. 

DEVELOPING COpPERATIVE PROGRAMS ■ 
The most important factor that wiil effect a secondary program 
for handicapped learners involves the extent ^to which special, voca- 
tional, and general educators work to cooperatively develop programs 
f;or the populations There has been considerable lip service given 
to 'these" cooperative agreements recently in the field of secondary 
programming; however j the impact on the handicapped or real change 



-effecting- the..practices^of^classroom-tQachers -has-been-minimal.-- ' 

Therefore, if the Morgan County Curriculum Project is to be success- 
ful, teachers should be aware of the potential pitfalls involved in 
working with other disciplines. In addition,- administrative aware- 
ness and support is necessary to assist these educator teams by 
creating rati a tmo Sphere that will facilitate cooperative efforts. 
, The present subsection will outline some of the more crucia^ 



problems~hindefing cooperative planning as well as suggest potential 
solutions to those problems. As teachers read * this . section, the 
examples included here should suggest additional problems that may 
be specific to Morgan County. With such problems identified, teams 
of educators and administrators can also use the included solutions 
as a starting point to brainstorm techniques , that can be applied to 
given areas.. One final point needs to be made relating to the exam- 
ples^used, in this subsection. Initial meetings with the Morgan County 
staff and^coordinators addressed a specific need to a 'increase communi- 
cation between spWiaT^n^>ocational education. * With this in mind 
the present subsection includes barriers anjfl^utionslj^c^ 
planning efforts involving special/vocational educator teams. The^ ^ 
content presented, however, is generic to all disciplines in a secon- 
dary school. This means, for example, that all teachers involved in 
any competency-based content areas will find that their relationships 
with special educators will involve a similar process. Therefore, a 
goal 04 the' Morgan County teachers will be to apply the issues dis- 

0 

cussed here to their own specific iveeds.. 

. - j 

PROFESSIONAL BARRIERS TO COOPERATIVE SECONDARY PROGRAMMING 

One of the challenges confronting practitioners is" the develop- 
ment of effective and, efficient educational teams- among various • 



disciplines. A basic problem existing at the secondary level is 



that prof essionals .usually have .only a surface knowledge of the 
other discipline. Essentially, few special educators, have «$ack- 
ground or training, for example, in vocational education; similarly, 
; . vocational educators have little or .no .background- or training in 
special education • / t % 

To illustrate this problem, many special educators may_Jxelieve_ 



that .agriculture education programs merely teach students skills 
relating to farm management. They may have little tit no knowledge 
of related areas that .ate an intrinsic part of these programs. 
These areas include farm and agricultural mechanics , dairy product 
production, landscaping, forestry, logging, and nursery/ greenhouse 
management. Similarly, vocational educators may believe that .spe- 
cial education programs prepare personnel, who concentrate only on 
instruction in basic academics or social/emotional skills. The . 
fact many special educators have skills in curriculum design and 
modification, assessment 0 , precision teaching, and behavior modifi- 
cation may not be realized fry Vocational teachers . f 

In addition to a possible misunderstanding in foundations., 
educators from different disciplines also have to contend with 
'territorial boundaries. For example, special educators are cur- 
rently being trained in basic vocational skills Xn or,der to act 
in a support role for vocational educators. These instructors 
are to assist in teaching content related skills' to handicapped - 
students enrolled in vocational education programs. Conceptually 
this approach has merit; however, two problems relating to terri- 
torial boundaries appear to be surfacing. 



The first involves f reqiient attempts to bring these programs 
-solely -under-the- auspices- -of either special -edycat-ion or -vocat-ional- 
education. This territorial drive couTd~eventually isolate handi- 
capped students in separate classrooms and.. aliow special education 

J u 

teachers with a limited awareness of vocational education to teach 
"related vocational content" independent of vocational personnel. 
A-sira±lar~pfoblem exists in vocational education.. In some instances 
special education instructors with vocational training are relegated 
to a separate section of the vocational classroom or laboratory and 
are (bcpected to teach handicapped students in select groups apart 
from the main .class body. Both qf the above examples result in the 
same selective exclusion that separates handicapped students from 
their school-age peers. These problems can often be traced to the 

assumed "territorial rights and boundaries" that disciplines often 

i 

cling to tenaciously. 

These boundaries^ however, often take a secondary role , to a- 
number of constraints that exist as a result of the bureaucratic 
constraints frequently found in the public schools. There appear 
to be three general areas that restrain cooperative. planning and 

programming efforts: (a) attitudinal constraints, (b), scheduling * 

• * ■ " - 

constraints, (c) curriculum constraints, ,and x (d) lack of appropriate 

placement options. * • \ ' 

* » ^ 

ATTITUDINAL CONSTRAINTS . 

When visiting public secondary school programs o^ne can. observe" 

M m 

negative attitudes not only toward handicapped students, but also 
between professionals of different disciplines. The problem of atti- 
tudes and the effects on cooperative planning are the* most difficult 
to address. - 1 a 



One traditional problem that has hamperecl effective coopera- 
tive planning r^ej^^ priorities 

of each discipline. ^Geneirar educator s^fiave"ndt regardgd_the^inte- 

~g rat ion offhand icapped students in existing programs as priority 

% issue • Correspondingly, many of the prpgranmiatic^ef^jrt^in^the. 

_area_of^special^eliucaTr6li have been devoted to elementary* and mid- 
die school levels; planning for adolescents has not been a priority. 
Iri order for cooperative ventures to be developed, interdiscipli- 
nary and ihtradiscipliriary priorities must include the development 
of appropriate secondary program opportunities for this population. * 
Similarly, attitudinal change towards y certain individuals' and groups 
may occur when professionals come, to understand the strengths arid 
weaknesses of specific students. Also, positive attitudes" between ^ 

a. ♦ 

professionals can be fostered when*persons from different disciplines 

become imore aware of each others skills. An initial goal, then, would 

be for special and general education faculty to meet and design a" 

position statement outlining current attitudes in Morgan Counfy 

and their philosophy for educating this population. 

SCHEDULING CONSTRAINT S * 

— „ „•*#*■* 

* f \ 

•One of the more time consuming tasks faced by^ducators attempt- 
ing to design and, implement appropriate vocational education options 

for the handicapped is the need to conform to- existing school sche- 

* * \ 

* 'u , 

dules. Special education students who may only need to be placed, 
for example, in vocational programs for specific components tend to 
upset the patterns .of general*" scheduling. A mentally retarded stu- 
dent might benefit ^from the .skills gained through participating in 
laboratory activities in an auto mechanics program.^ This placement 
option may be difficult to arrange, however, if full-time enrollment 
in the program is required. In this case, the academic requirements 



arid class lectures may be too rigorous. Under the current scheduling- 
constraints, it may not be possible for this student to spend part of 
~ TEK^ in a more appropriate academic environment -(e/g..,._ 

special education resource room) and the ojther part of the session in * 
the auto mechanics laboratory. Hence, the student would be denied the 
opportunity to develop appropriate occupational skills according to * 
his/her abilities and interests. Examples similar to the above 'can 
be found in all general education programs at the secondary level. 

Developing alternatives to the problems associated with class 
scheduling is an example of how the aforementioned tenets can func- 
tion effectively/ As suggested by the terra "special education", 

- Handicapped students wl\o demonstrate a' need for these services re- 
quire programs that are matched to_ their particular abilities and 
needs; Therefore, we should not* assume that these students can al- 
ways be slotted into, the general time schedules existing in most public 
Schools. For example, certain mediqjj. problems of a physically handi- 

^ capped student may initially hinder partici{f£tion in a full morning 
-*of a data processing program. Similarly,, a mild or moderately retar- 
. ded student *with severe academic learning problems (e\g., low reading 
and math levels) may not fully benefit from the classroom lectures \ 
and readings in a distributive education program, but may profit 
''^greatly by participating in other aspects of the program. 

, ' Secondary educators should' initially use a brainstorming pro- 
cess to identify "potenti 1 problems 4 that scheduling modifications 
may have on programs, as well as the effect the adaptations will } 
have on the students involved-. In the case of the retarded indivl- , 
dual, the team may decide that it would upset the management of in- 
. struction if the* student arrived, to class at a later time during the 

- ' • 24 



lab sessions, . The teachers could cooperatively decide, for example, 
that a regular education student be solicited as a volunteer to be 
trained -as a peer tutor. This tutor would then assist in setting up 
the daily tasks for tjie handicapped student and periodically monitor 
progress with" the assistance-of -both. teachers. 

With' a well developed program outlining potential problems and 
xealistic solutions the cooperative team can petition the administra- 
tion and the'I.E.P. committee f or ^approval of alternative options. 

CURRICULUM CONSTRAINTS 

* * ' * i * 

Restrictions placed on cooperative planning and programming by 

traditional curriculum content constitute another problem. At the 

* ' ' & 

secondary level special education students may be denied the oppor- 

• * ■* 

ttmity to participate in vocational programs due to- the related aca- 

* • » 

^demic-£rerequisites -and/or -program- requirements • On-' the -other- hand, 
when* these students do participate in programs that are appropriate 
to their needs, the curriculum may frequently be "modified" to re- 
fleet a slower, watered-down pace- that" will not result in the develop- 
ment of entry level proficiencies. Also, many secondary programs 
.expose handicapped students to only one vocational cluster in an 
attempt tc train them' in a single skill area. Therefore, prof es- . 
sionals may find it: difficult due to school policies, to design pro- 
grams that will allow handicapped students to learn appropriate skills 
that will generalize to* a number of different content areas of commu- 
nity settings. 

Problems identified ab'ove have no easy solutions and often a,re 
based in the philosophy of different educators. One of the initial 
priorities of cooperative planning therefore, -must be Jto discuss 
what student needs will be addressed by the curriculum or" program 
iti question. If, for example, the student lives in a highly mobile 



community, then „the\curriciilum needs .to address' generic vocational 
related affective skills. In this -case, students can learn to 
generalize skills to a number of vocational options depending upon 
availability in areas where they :nay relocate. Conversely, some 

* 

severely handicapped students may show interest. and skills in .one 1 
vocational area and the program would' reflect^ training in entry 
level skills*- ; 

LACK OF APPROPRIATE PLACEMENT OPTIONS \~ ~~ - 

The -final point in this section on bureaucratic constraints 
will deal with the inflexibility of developing and implementing a 
* variety of service "delivery options. Educators have realized' for 
.some time that many handicapped individuals, particularly students 
with cognitive deficits, have serious problems in two general areas- 
that-adversely^ effect their success in vocational programs: (1) an 
inability to readily generalize learned skills to other environments 
and materials; .and (2) -a lack of experiential background that hlncjers 
them in identifying appropriate career objectives. Therefore, when ' 
.secondary schools provide opportunity ,s, for handicapped students to * 
be exposed to only one vocational alternative, we may be.cjing then: 
'a disservice in limiting their chances, to identify their true pbten- 
tial. * 

Special and vocational educators should pool their knowledge 
to develop a system that combines* the tenets of programming for gen- 
eralization with the system of career awareness. A program of this 
nature should transend traditional delivery systems by allowing handi- 
capped students to participate in a number of vocational programs. 
They should be allowed to practice learned generic vocational and 
social/emotional skills in a variety of settings under the auspices 
of a number of different instructors/supervisors. In .addition, 



•these students should be exposed to an array of possible career 
.choices from which c a realistic selection can be made for future 
training. Further, objectives from a competency based curriculum 
in the general education cluster, should be incorporated for prac- 
tice in vgcafeional programs and vice versa. 

CLARIFYING ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
One of the mos.t important cooperative objectives that educators 
face is the ability, to eliminate perceived territorial boundaries 
that impede appropriate programming for the handicapped, 'Accomplish- 
ing this gbal will 'not occur easily. To speed the progress, general and 
special education personnel must meet to discuss role clarification 
hnd subsequent responsibilities for each discipline as well as to 
develop suggestions f or^plejmenting appropriate cooperative fanning 
goals. 

Initially, a basic understanding of the roles each professional 
should assume in cooperative planning and programming endeavors must 
be established* One suggested approach would be to view this team 
arrangement as a systems analysis format where, vocational teachers 
provide the necessary content (expertise in a specif ic» vocational or 
technical area) and special education teachers provide the appropriate 
process (techniques to teach the skills). The extent to which these 
roles are emphasized should be a sharing process. ?lacement ^procedures 
which traditionally enroll these learners into either a special educa- 
tion class or a general education class primarily on the basis of 
program availability should not always be followed. What should be 
considered /however, are the identified strengths, weaknesses, abili- 
ties and interests of each student which will have a direct , bearing 
on the program option selected and the* responsibilities assumed by each 
discipline. . , 27 



, r For example, in the case of a moderately handicapped student 
learning horticulture skills the major program responsibility, should 
lie with the special education teacher to design appropriate instruc- 
tion for teaching the necessary ijrevocational skills. The vocational * 
educator in this situation would act in a supplementary or support 
role by providing content information necessary for appropriate pro- 
ficiencies' to be taught, task analysis' information and instructional 
material?. As the program continues and the student becomes more 
competent in the .basic prerequisite skills, the emphasis of roles 
should begin to shift. Gradually, the student can be placed in the 
•horticulture class for increasing periods of time, thereby placing 
more emphasis on ^the role of the vocational educator for program develop- 
ment . 

Conversely, when planning vocational ^opportunities for a mildly 
handicapped student the major responsibility at the outset should be 
assumed by the vocational educator. Using the example of the horti- 
culture program, the special educator would be placed in the support 
role by providing assistance in curriculum adaptation, materials modi-, 
fixation, behavior modification, and remedial academic activities. In 
addition, the special educator can augment the main program by teach-* 
ing ancillary skills that have been designated by the vocational in- 
structor. These skills should be reinforced during the period of 
time that the student attends the special education class. 
UNDERSTANDING OTHER EDUCATIONAL DISCIPLIHES 

As previously stated, a basic barrier that adversely effects 
cooperative programming efforts lies in the lack of information and/ 
or, misconception between special and vocational education personnel 
regarding the~T6undations and components of the other discipline. 

28 



The attempt" tp solve this problem ^^the^inservice level usually. 

results in meetings where^ faculty members ex^lalii^heJr job descrip- 

tions and accompanying responsibilities. ^Unfortunately, this t§ch- 

nique has not proven to be effective for long-term change in teacher 

i 

awareness and behavior. Teachers iir the field can better grasp the 
nature, of program content, the prerequisite needs of handicapped stu- 
dents,, and the .concerns of fellow instructors if they experience the 
classes first-hand. The present author suggests that the special "edu 
cation teachers o^ Morgan County spend more time in^general education 
classes or laboratories With handicapped students enrolled in the piro 

c m 

gram. These teachers could *work with the instructor while learning 
first hand about the program. Conversely, general education teachers 
could assist in the special education class for short periods of time 
when the primary focus of the learner's program occurs there. 

^This idea is sure to cause "concern among some professionals when 
teaching, assignments and time are taken into account. However, the 
time spent in this sharing process need not be great, whereas* the 
benefits may prove to be. In the 'experience of the author who has 
participated in programs of this nature, an hour, half-day, or full 
day spent in this type of coordinated , endeavor can provide insight 
into student behavior, teacher constraints, and instructional effec- 
tiveness in other settings. By using teaching assistants or substi- 
tutes, 0 teachers r from both disciplines should be able to arrange small 

* * 

periods of time to develop this type of cooperative venture.' At the 

«• - 

risk of using a time worn dictum, one' picture is worth a thousand 
words . 11 

.WORKING WITH THE SYSTEM , 

One of the most frustrating experiences faced by educators who 
attempt to develop innovative program options for the handicapped 

29 



involves being blocked or hindered by the bureaucratic constraints 
stated* earlier in this section. Morgan County teachers should keep 
-in mind' three basic tenets for dealing with other professionals: 
(1) establish networks with teachers from other disciplines by first 
establishing ^positive interpersonal relationships (e.g., if you are 
liked, your program, may receive more favorable^ attention) ; (2) pre- 
sent a skeletal plan to the collegue you hope to work with and develop 
the comprehensive components cooperatively; and (3) approach the . ad- 
ministration together only^after you have developed a number of sug- 
gested solutions and contingencies for potential flaws which may 
occur. 

CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

\ » 

As previously stated, the present curriculum guide is designed 
to be a foundation from which the teachers of the Morgan County School 
System can develop a comprehensive secondary curriculum tu x handicapped 
learners. Included within this guide are techniques and strategies 
to identify learner strengths and weaknesses and subsequently develop 
or modify curriculum options to meet those needs. In this light, *sec- 

tions are included to assist special/vocational educator teams as well 

J " ' 
as special/general educator teams to accomplish the goal of providing 

appropriate educational programming to handicapped students.* the 

present section will briefly describe the relationship of this curri- 

I 2~ 

culuni guide to the State of Georgia mandates for competency-based edu- 
cation (GBE) . 

The Initial meetings with the Morgan County representatives Iden- 
tified two basic issues that a secondary curriculum for the handicapped 
should address: ( (1) vocational program options; and (2) relationship 
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• to C.B.E. cluster goals. Due. to time and staff . availability,, an iri- 
depth dook at vocational program options was npt^found to be currently 
feasible* Instead, the need to establish a basic process for voca- 
tional evaluation and program modification was identified* However, 
the relationship of the curriculum guide to C.B.E. was deemed a priority. 

Teachers will note that the areas and cluster goals identified 
by the C.B.E. regulations can be labeled as occupational readiness 
skills as well as skills that students need to explore various career 
options. Therefore, the competency cluster areas outlined in the 
State of Georgia High School Graduation Requirements (Policy IHF) 
cover fine broad areas: (i) the learner; (2) the citizen; (3) the 
individual; (4) the consumer; and (5) the. producer. Further,. State 
documents provide discriptbrs for each of the fine areas as well as 
suggested steps for meeting the LEA f s responsibility *of developing or 
revising course guides* Keeping within State guidelines, the present 
guide provides teachers with potential performance (unit) objectives 
and samples of daily lesson objectives are on the first level of 

. an instructional analysis. Jn addition, these performance objectives 
are placed within the^ context of specific course titles which includes 
course descriptions as well as evaluation procedures and performance 
indicators that are built into the objectives. 

With thie information in hand, the teachers of Morgan County 
should be able to complete the next steps of curriculum design. That 
is* following an assessment of a given learner, teachers can: (1) 
match appropriate course content to specific learner needs; (2) com- 
plete the instructional analysis given learner strengths and weak- 
nesses; (3) develop intervention strategies geared to specific lear- 

.ners; and (4) monitor learner progress as an indicator of program 

* 
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.effectiveness; For example, one cluster area that is a subset of 
the competency based program involves consumer awareness skills. 
Teachers can locate the behavioral and sample objectives for these 
skills supplied within this guide* and develop a series of criterion 
referenced measures relating to those objectives, for an assessment 
of learner entering behaviors. Subsequently, as the data from these 
assessments are analyzed, teacher decisions can be made regarding a 
student/ s learning style, appropriate reihforcers, effective program 
options (self-contained vs. mainstreamed) appropriate materials, etc. 
Information such as the above stated areas, will assist the teacher 
in identifying the most effective activities needed to teach and 
assist -the learner to generalize newly acquired skills. In addition, 
.teachers will utilize ongoing assessment techniques relating to their 
instructional objectives in order to measure learner progress (or the 
lack of progress) as one method to judge the effectiveness of the in- 
structional interventions. " 

Teachers reading this should note that the process delineated 
above does not occur in the preplanning week prior to the school year. 
Conversely, this process begins when the learner enters the program 
and continues throughout the year or until the learner leaves that 
social system. Therefore, teachers should not panic, feeling they 
will be required at the outset of school to complete the instructional 
objectives "f or all the cluster areas included within this guide. On 
the contrary, the responsibility/, of. the-teachers of Morgan County 
will be to choose the appropriate unite based on learner needs, com- 
pleting and implementing those units at the times during the school 
year that are targeted by the teachers. 1 schedule. 

I 
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• The principle o£ ecological validity requires that both the < 
needs of the learner as well as the community be met. In order 
^ far these *needs to be met a clear understanding of what they are 
must exist. The students 1 neetfs are directly related to the com- 
munity needs in' that the. majority of the Morgan County students 
will ultimately oe employed within the community. Likewise, the 
community needs are directly related to the students. ' 

A needs assessment, therefore, can be accomplished in several 

ways and for the purposes of this project the survey' method was 

* * * «* 

chosen. Samples of each, occupational area were gathered to pro-' 

vide an overview of Morgan County, The data includes* respresenta- 
tive samples of manufacturing companies, retail businesses, service 
organizations (hospitals, nursing homes), and farms. The informa- 
tion available gives general perspective of employment opportunities 

available..for the handicapped learners. 

» * . * * 

The survey showed many similarities between the various types 
of businesses (See Appendix A). Generally, the employers are very, 
willing, to talk about their businesses and work with the school 
system in preparing yourig people of the community for future employ- 
ment. In most instances, it was the larger companies who were more 
open about their operations. Many of the small businesses are family 
run and are. perfectly content to continue their operation as is, thus 
eliminating the need for high school students as employees. The com- 
panies who presently employ high school students are very satisfied 
with their work and are willing to hire more as long as the students 
show ;a desire to work and tiave good school attendance records. 



Attendance is one. of the- major problems in that the empl^y^es 
either don't go to work consistently- or are- late- a majority of 
" the .time. 

Volunteer opportunities are limited for several reasons. 
One, is that /to work in the large companies, the employee must 
be insured, and in order to be insured they must be on the pay- 
roll. Where insurance was not a problem, the employer seemed 
more than willing to have volunteers work. for them. In fact in 
several of the. service organisations they already have, volunteers. 

One disappointing aspect the survey revealed, was that pre- 
sently none of the businesses have handicapped worker^ employed. 
When asked why this was so, the standard answer seemed 'to relate 
to v "unskilled and unqualified 1 ^. However, many places did say they 
would be willing to hire handicapped workers provided they can be 
trained on the job. / 

Training for all the companies interviewed consists-of an on 
the job training by co-workers and » immediate supervisors. No t job 
analyses are available so the supervisors use industrial standards 
as a guide. Usually the new employee^has a training period, of 
2 to 3 months, as a trial time before they are reviewed for an 

increase in hourly rate. 

,° « 
Th^re are several important implications identified from thfe 

needs assessment, utilized in this curriculum guide. First, there 

is an apparent need for closer contact between the teachers of 

handicapped learners* and various community members. In. all in- 

stances there had been no attempt to validate qurriculum for this 

population based on actual community .placements. In addition, 

.the fact that at the present time, no employer that was contacted 

♦ 

has handicapped workers suggests that a : more intensive community 

■ - -- • •- • — J fe •"" - 



awareness program (advisory commit tees media campaign, service* ' 

v • • 

•organizations, etc.) be initiated by the school district. - 
'■ . ■ i 

A second implication of the needs assessment involves the 

mechanism of on-the-job training. Because of insurance problems 
O.J.T. does not appear to be a viable option for 'training at the 
^school level. However, the school personnel can be instrumental 
in assisting industries in /establishing the workstations in indus'r 
try concept for post-school training. ' This program can be a joint , 
effort gathering assistance from special education, vocational edu- 
cation, and vocational rehabilitation to lay the groundwork for pr"o- 
.gram development. * 

Lastly, a needs assessment can provide teachers with valuable 
insight into the types of skills that potential employers, consider 
important. For example, the"present data indicates that good atten- 
dance habits is vital for job success. Although this information 



appears to be common sense, it apparently is still of. grave concern 
■to employers, indicating a' major problem. Therefore, a curriculum 

that is sensitive to -these type of needs will be f lexable enough to 
.address-these^issue's . 

In sum, thfe present nfeeds assessment was designed mainly for 
demonstration purposes. That is, ,in keeping with the charge of * 
this guide, this information can now be taken by the Morgan County 
staff and expanded to provide the necessary information for appro-* 
priate curriculum development, • Therefore, the Morgan County teachers 
should plan a number of activities to^be implemented on a regular 
schedule, with the goal of collecting community needs data. 
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. Regardless of the course content o.r_ob-jectives that teachers • 
encounter when designing programs for handicapped learners, apply- 
■ ing, the principles .of curriculum modification allows them to adapt ' 
their program to the needs', of .the learner.* Following the tenets 
of a systems approach to Instructional design, teachers can modify 

4 » » • 

most curriciilar options if they deem the content appropriate for 
specific learners. Therefore, one 'should be able to justify the 
availability of appropriate skills for handicapped learners within 
the- context of" all C.B.E. cluster areas, the following discussion- 
■will provide teachers with the tenets of curriculum' design and modi- 
fication. Given the following information teachers should attempt 
to apply these principles to the portions of the guide involving 
the C.B.E. objectives.- 

CURRICULUM DESIGN: A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 

The .systems approach to designing secondary instruction grew 
out of behavioral principles resulting in the development of methods 
and materials based on operationally define^ objectives written to 

meet identified student needs. In* addition, the progress of students 

* * 7 ' 

in relation to these behavioral, objectives is constant!^ monitored 
to ensure modification of the program when and where nedessary. 
This systematic process of instructional design relates to" the .over- 
all design of curriculum in one important way; that ie , the teacher 
applies the steps of a systems approach model to develop- instruction ' 
identified in the global goals of the curriculum in question. The. 
curriculum as a whole, therefore becomes a plan wher information is 
arranged in sequence and designated as important to students for sue- 
cessfur integration into community life. 



- Issues concerning secondary programming invariably revolve 
around the principle of individualization* Identifying the strengths 
and weaknesses of , each learner and subsequently matching methods and 
materials to these needs are the cornerstone- of .special education. 
The systems approach to instructional design allow teachers to in-r - 
dividualize their curriculum to meet the specified needs of learners. 
As goals such as improving social skills or increasing use of ^compu- 
tation skills are outlined in a curriculum, the teacher" should be 
able to analyze the skill, develop objectives, 'and assess students" 
in relationship to those objectives. In tfiis way program design 
matched to learner needs can be assured, 
THE I.E.P. AND CURRICULUM DESIGN 

Individual Educational- Plans (I.E.P* ) are an integral component 

of Public Law 94-142. There h^eds, however, to-be a further explana- 

* • * 

tion of the relationship between I.E.P. *s and the tenets of instruct. 

tional design. This relationship can best be viewed by inspection of 

^* 

the five general components that are to be included in all I.E.P. f s:° 
o 

(1) assessment; (2) curricular components; (3) support services; (4) 
program management; and (5)* program evaluation. 

Assessment being the first component of this plan is the basis * 
for the entire system and is discussed later in. this guide. 
Here a profile of the student is developed that gives a clear picture 
of the learner's current level of performance. Standardized tests, 
criterion referenced measures, and behavioral observations, are. , methods- 
that can be used to assess student behavior in a number of curricular 
areas (e.g v academic and social skills). ( Assessment that identifies 
a student's .strengths and weaknesses is both the base of instructional 

0 

design and the I.E.P. 



. For example, a mildly retarded secondary level student may be 
assessed on current computation skills' by using the Key Math Diag- 
nostic Test .to establish '-a survey , level of math Skills. Both the 
I.E.P. and in the systematic development of instruction sampling 
the entry. behavior of the learner is vital. At this point the ; 
difference to note between the ;systems is merely the .degree to 

* * * 

which assessment is implemented. That is, on the I.E.P. the assess T 
-ment level is broad, painting 'a general level of the student; where- 
as, the process of instructional design continues and the assessment 
becomes mor6 specific. - * ' 

The second component of the I.E.P. deals with curricular options 
that are stated in the form of long and short term objectives. Objec 
tives of this nature are written in performance terms and designate 
the broad -utricular goals -and subsequent cluster (unit) objectives " 
that are important to the student based on the resulta of initial 
assessment. r 

« * 

There is an ^P^tant t^ationghip .between this component of 

the x I.E.P. and instructional design. To best understand this rela- 

v ' 

tionship the reader should visualize the I.E.P. as the document 0 that 

identifies the components of the general curriculum best fitting .the 

*** 

needs of the learner at that point in time. Principles of instruc- 
tional design, therefore, are applied to those areas outlined in the 

I.E.P. to operationalize the plan £o daily teaching. * 

•1 » ' * * * 

The t>hird component of the I.E.P. involves identifying the. neces- 
sary support services that will U needed to assist the learner in 
successful participation in the various program options selected. 
For-example* a severely retarded student that: is also .physically 
disabled may require the services of a physical therapist in order „ 



- to insure maximum participation" in a public school program. On the 
other hand,- a mildly or moderately. retarded learner may benefit from 
a psychological counselor .to 'assist that student in 1 adjusting to the 
emotional rigors of 'participation with non-handicapped peers in voca- 
* tional education classes , J ' 

. The fourth major area of the I.E.P. deals with program management, 
^ Here indications are ifiade concerning what, if any, regular education 
programs are available in which the student can participate. Also,, 
anticipated length of the services are stated to assist in overall 
managemenc^aqa indicate times for re-evaluation "of program goals. 'The 
systems approachSof ■ instructional, design relies on organization to 

.insure a smooth; f loft "in program. This section of the I.E.P. helps 

\ • « 
professionals gauge t^eir time and incorporate this organization into 

the.curriculum™ design. Vise*,, identifjihg available regular education 
programs yiU be important .for ; Morgan County teachers. 
* ; Finally, the comp/nent of. the;i.E.P. that deals with program 
^evaluation (accountability) outlines procedures for ongoing' assess- 
ment of student behavikr. Frequent samples of learner performance, 

* 1 * / 

usually in the form of fcriterion referenced tests and behavioral 

> 1 

observations, are used tb measure whether or ntft the program is affec- 
ting the desired change in the student. If the program is not meet- 

i ing the original change, /an analysis should occur tjhat results in 

J 1 
modifications necessa^/ to .insure change. The relationship here is 

clear, in that both systems require accountability of programs to 

y identify any modifications needed to benefit thk student. 
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- . PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM DESlGti 

v ESTABLISHING PROGRAM GOALS * * / 



Teachers" generally have some idea of wlvLch educational direction 
they would 'like to , see their students takejf decisions as to progx^qi;* ^£ 



goals that will head students in a direction often ara made before 
the learner enters the classroom. For example, when dealing with - 
mentally handicapped learners goals should be based on the premise 
that eventually these individuals ^ill be living in a least restric- 
tive environment . Therefore, in the case of certain severely retar- 
. ded students, progrim goals such as self-feeding, dressing, communi- 
. cation skills and participation in leisure activities may be appro- 
priate. Similarly, mildly and moderately retarded persons may profit 
from the application of complex 'academic skills. In either case, 

i • 

teachers can of tea initially establish" general guidelines for learn- 
ing that they want fcjieir students to be exposed to and gain some 
desired level or competency during a period of instructional time. 

Arithmetic can serve as an example for this process of program 
goal identification. Teachers should agree that the program goal 
of arithmetic figures into most; curriculum for retarded learners; 
whether it be for functional use of the hand' calculator for shopping, 
measurement in a vocational setting /or counting change to buy a 
soda; Within ~the Inroad program goal of arithmetic there are a num- 
ber of subunits or cluster goals such as the basic operations (addi- 
tion, subtraction, etc.) time,: money management, fractions, etc... 
This example can be further supported by the program goal of self- 
care skills. The reader will note that a number of cluster goals 
can immediately be identified including dressing, eating, toileting, 
and grooming. The present curriculum guide provides the teacher 
with the basic cluster goals and subsequent objectives outlined by 
the C.B.E. regulations. These curricular components Comprise the 
Inilk of the secondary curriculum .for this population. 



' The point of the above examples should demonstrate that the 
basic skeleton of program options can usually be identified before 
the student .arrives to assist the teacher in organizing a beginning 
frame of reference for assessment. This in fact is the £e in that 
this guide presents the C.BZE. framework. Of course, when teaching '. 
secondary students we often need to break from what is considered 
traditional- public scliool curriculum to implement programs such as 
community mobility, career education and prevocational/vocational 
components. Therefore, the instructional design process begins with 
establishing this framework of identifying program and cluster goals. 
From this point the system begins to become more specific with an 
analysis of those goals into subtasks. This next step sets the 
stage for individualization of instruction by having a benchmark 
compare the learner's present performance to the subtasks, "and is 
the point in the curriculum process where the teachers" of Morgan 
County will begin their work.. 

ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM AND CLUSTER GOALS 

The process of instructional or task analysis ma£ not be as 

simple as some professionals believe. Teachers are finding that\ 

' ' • ' \ 

to develop a meaningful analysis they need knowledge of the content^ 

area, ample time, and brainstorming sessions with their peers. Also, 
although there are many task analyses available' for more traditional 
curricular areas (academic and self-help skills) , teachers of the 
retarded are finding the need to develop new procedures to analyze 
task-specific skills that may arise in prevocational cluster areas . 
Nevertheless, the process of instructional analysis is vital to the 
systems approach so that objectives can be identified and matched to 
learner needs. 



OBJECTIVE BASED TEACHING 

To begin the" process of analysis teachers must first, ask them- 
selves one important question: Do I have the expertise to design a 
program in the subject area in question? No teacher is an expert 
covering all content,, therefore, it is imperative. that in instances 
when confronting unknown subject matter, that specialists be con- 
sulted. A special education teacher, for example, may not be familiar 
with^ the intricacies of teaching in the cluster area decoding under 
the program goal of reading . In this case the teacher .could consult 
"With a reading specialist concerning an appropriate- task analysis 
for this area. By the same token, other teachers may not be familiar 
with latest toilet training techniques or the proper physical posi- 
tioning in the classroom for retarded- learners with severe physical 
impairments. In either case, before an effective task analysis can 
be realized, consultation with appropriate professionals must occur 
and Morgan County staff should plan frequent sessions to iron out 
all problems • 

The second consideration the teacher must identify before "the 
actual analysis can begin involves developing behavioral objectives 
from the, existing cluster goals. Teachers often moan when the word 
"objective" is mentioned simply because -they are hounded in classes 
and workshops to develop an, endless list with no particular purpose, 
in mind. This problem of overkill must be deemphasized, however, so 
that the practitioner realizes* the utility of objectives as instruct' 
tional tools. 

Behavioral objectives, are similar to yardsticks; that is, they 
are a device by which to measure student progress. These instructional 
devices assist teachers in organizing their programs into manageable 



components for teaching; therefore, objectives should not just be 
looked upon as an exercise in futility but rather a method to make 
teachers' jobs more systematic and easier to manage." With that in 
mind it appears appropriate to identify the three components to a 
measurable bbjective: (1) outcome; (2) context;- and '.(3) criteria. 

The outcome component of the objective is simply a" statement 
describing what learners will be able to do after instruction that 
they could not do prior to implementation. This, statement is written 
in behavioral terms so that the' teacher can observe -the student's- 
performance. F P r example, the following outcome statements repre- 
sent possible objectives for secondary learners: ■ 

o 

. . correctly write the answer 
. orally reproduces vowel sounds^ - , 
... manually assembles the complete set - - ' ' 
.. independently rides the bus from point A to B 
orders a complete meal at a designated restaurant 
Secondly, the 'context component specifically outlines the situa- 
tion the teacher will structure under which the student will be allowed 
to perform the behavior identified in the content area. This sets the 
stage if you will for the..condit-ions of the learning environment. 
Using the above content examples we can begin to see how the objec- 
tive is taking shape: ~ * 
1. CONTEXT: Twenty written double digit addition problems 
with and without regrouping. 
OUTCOME: Student will correctly write the answer. 
' 2. CONTEXT: Taped demonstration of vowel sounds. 

OUTCOME: Student will orally reproduce the sounds. - 



3. CONTEXT: Given a .disassembled lawn mower cartiurator 
and screwdriver. 



\ 



OUTCOME: Student will manually assemble the complete 



.set.. 

'i. 



4. CONTEXT: Upon request from supervisor, including oral 

information concerning departure time. 
OUTCOME: Student will independently ride the bus from 
point A to point B. 

» 

5. CONTEXT; Given a limited amount of money. 

OUTCOME: Student will order a complete meal at a.desig- 
nated restaurant. 
The final component of a well written objective involves esta- 
blishing the criteria for success. Here the teacher considers what 

c — 

criteria must be met before the learner will have adequate skills to 
continue to the next step in the learning hierarchy. Further, the 
teacher can decide based on a specific student need whether the cri- 
teria can be adjusted up or down, to match the learner's strengths or 
weaknesses, for example., some teachers are erroneously taught that " 
90% correct, is- a -standard- for mastery. This magical number may not 
'be appropriate based on individual students or on different type tasks. 
Conceivably, five different students in t.he same classroom may be work- 
ingln the same ; cluster area and on the same unit objective, yet have 
varying criteria for success based on their individual needs. There- 
fore, again utilizing the above examples thj criteria for each may be: 
* 1. CONTEXT: See above. 
OUTCOME: =See above. 
CRITERIA: 18 out of 20 correct 
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2. CONTEXT: See- above. 
OUTCOME : See above. . 
CRITERIA: 100% 

3. CONTEXT: See above. 
OUTCOME: See above* 

s 

f . 

CRITERIA; 100% * <v 

"4. CONTEXT: See above* - ' 

•OUTCOME: See above* . - 

CRITERIA: Each time * . ' 

* * ■» • 

5. CONTEXT: See above.- . 

OUTCOME: See above. 

. CRITERIA: 4 oiit/of 5 trials 
TASK ANALYSIS ' 

1 w 

> - v y 

The technique of instructional or task analysis can be used both 
in translating cluster goals into behavioral (unit) objectives and 
later in translating the unit objectives into daily segments. One 
type of task analysis-can be used when individual behaviors are to 



be,taught In-consecutive order to reach criteria on a specific objec- 
tive. Further, the series of behaviors included in a procedural analy 
sis are independent of each other and often can be interchanged. An 
example, to illustrate this type of analysis can be fourfd in the teachr- 
ihg of home dishwashing skills. Some teachers, may require their lear- 
ners to wash each disfi and .then rinse it before moving onto the next 
«sfcep* Jhe important point to remember is that each step is indepen- 
dent and in some cases can be interchanged depending, on teacher de- 
cision and/or student needs. 

A second, approach for ^developing a task analysis involves iden- 
tifyingwprerequisite skills that when placed in ,a hierarchy lead to 
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the specified objective. Academic skills generally lend themselves 
to this approach, where- each skill in the sequence is dependent upon 
- the previous skill cluster. . 

! 

There jare a number of resources teachers can explore to gain 
assistance in developing a workable analysis for secondary level stu- 
dents. For; example, .when' translating cluster goals into behavioral 
objectives, appropriate iqsj:£u^ctj^na£analysis--can-be found in the 
form of scope and sequence charts in teacher' s~manuals, and -college 
textbooks when referring to academic skills. Also,' if other areas 
such as self-help skills art* needed, commercially available task 
analysis -forms are plen ful (e.g., the MORE System by. Lent and Keil-' 
itz, 1974, Edmark, Associates). 

Up to this point, individualization of program for the secondary 
handicapped learners has been limited to matching certain goals and 
behavioral objectives to student needs. .This process, however, now 
becomes more specific in the development of task analysis that fur- 
._ther_J)reaks dbwn-a-given-behWioYaTlo^ctive into its. components 
that can be classified as instructional or enabling objectives. For 
this step the teacher first decides whether a specific behavioral 

objective requires use of a procedural, hierarchical, or combination 

<t . * . ' 

approach to analyze the component behaviors. What is left is to 

apply one of the approaches and identify the list of instructional 
objectives than when presented in sequence will lead to the learner 
being able to -Jperf orm the overall .behavioral objective. The instruc- 
tional objectives identified in this process become those smaller 
pieces of the unit that are taught and evaluated on a day-by-day basis. 

/ 4 ft. 

In addition, the specificity of individualizing programs becomes more 
intense because different learners are engaged at various levels on 



the analysis. This allows for progression through the' instructional 
objectives depending upon the learners strengths and weaknesses. Fur- 
ther if a student is having particular difficulty on -a specif ic-in- 

structional objective the i icher can analyze, that component and break 
it down into additional sub-tasks or previously unidentified prere- 
quisite skills. Morgan County. teachers should be aware that this in 
fact, is the process, of curriculum modification and can be applied to 
all curricular areas deemed' appropriate for handicapped learners. In 
.this case the teacher-may include additional subtasks. 

* • t / 

i SAMPLING STUDENT ENTRY BEHAVIORS (ASSESSMENT) 
Sampling student behaviors is an ongoing process involving. a 
number of types of evaluative tools. For' that reason the following * 
section of the present guide will present a discussion of the assess- 
ment process. - 



• FORMATIVE -EVALUATION 

THE PROCESS 



The process used to continuously monitor student-progress in an 
effort to measure the successor failure of an instructional inter- 
vention is called formative evaluation. In a strict sense formative 
evaluation is a method of field testing units of instruction during 
the design process in order .to "iron 'out" any difficulties before 
implementation. - The principles of formative evaluation, however-, can 
also be applied to daily instruction and are an integral component 
to monitoring the effect of a secondary curriculum. 

Teachers often design instructional components, implement their 
lessons and then make certain assumptions' that the intervention was 
successful and transmitted the target knowledge ''and/or skills to the 
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student. Subsequently/ the instruction- will thereby be implemented 
. in--the same or similar fashion as was previously noted. -The result- 

ing transmission of knowledge and/or skills is merely speculation. 
. By incorporating some type of formative evaluation into their edu- 
cational, programs, teachers can make judgements based on data rela- 
tive to the efficiency and" effectiveness of the instruction that they 
designed. Therefore, with this information on student performance 
in hand, teachers can revise their intervention whenever and wherever 
heeded to increase the probability of student success. 

In the "system described here, formative evaluation is implemented 
• under the guise of daily probes. These 'daily ,bes v are based or. the 
instructional objective and attempt to measure whether or not the 
learner has met the criteria for the target instruction."' If the 
criteria has been met the teacher can assume that the initial instruc- 
. j:ion was successful and subsequent guided practice activiti es can be 
implemented as well as advancement to the next objective. Conversely, 
in the case of the student that has not met criteria, the teacher can 
assume that there needs to be a revision in materials and/or instruc- 
tion techniques in order to meet learner needs. Subsequent altera- 
tions in interventions c£n therefore be monitored until the desired 

' . _ * - • 

result, is obtained.. Morgan County teachers should realize that this 
component is. vital for judging the effectiveness of their' curricular 

r 

components ♦ 

REVISING INTERVENTIONS 

Historically when handicapped. learners failed, the blame for 
the failure was placed on some inherent quality of the st'udent based 
on their handicap. Professionals now believe that when a learning 
problem occurs^, we must exert 'our energies in attempting- to match 
IzRJC the appropriate method and material to learner, needs. Therefore, 



the principle of revising and re-revising ^interventions becomes cri- 
tical* 'Formative evaluation as a tool, provides teachers with struc 
tured data that is needed to make decisions concerning the extent to 
which revision is "necessary. 

• SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 
Using the terminology adhered to throughout this section the 
behavioral objective includes a large chunk of instruction that the 
student should accomplish at thfe 'completion o,f a unit of study. ■ 
Summative evaluation then, involves gathering* information concerning 
'student performance at the completion of the- unit that will assist 
in assessing the overall effectiveness of the instruction* 

Compiling data for analysis in this final phase of evaluation 
consist of three types: (1) direct product; (2) observational data; 
.and (3) learner- input. Measurement of direct products c^n take-a— 

umber of different forms; such as, 'standardized or criterion refe- 
rences tests for academic skills and completed projects for voca- - 
tionka or leisure skills; For example, a behavioral objective for 



a unit Concerning addition may state: , 

'\ , 

The learner will correctly compute the answers to twenty 

writtehXaddition, problems that include multiple digit 
^problems with samples of 'no regrouping, regrouping, and 
regrouping a)n:oss "columns. * 
CRITERIA : 80%\orrect i within / ^minute period. * 
For many mildiy and moderately retarded learners the abbve objec- 
tive comprises a large unit qf instruction that may span several 

\ 

weeks* Subsequent analysis^ of this objective by the 'teacher could * 
identify a number of instructional objectives that will be* taught 
daily leading up to the completion of the unit* The summative 



evaluation of the above unit, therefore, is simply the testing 
situation outlined in the behavioral objective. Information 
gathered relating to the behavioral objective can then be ana-- 
lyzed to note whether the student, has "mastered that unit. 

Another example of a direct product- measure .can be high- 
lighted when considering teaching a leisure time "activity to a 

moderately or severely retarded.-" student. A given' behavioral 

. ■* / . • 

objective may -address a project involving needle point describ- 

ing the criteria needed for' completion, design, etc/ Instruc- 

tional objectives leading to 'the ultimate goal are 'identified 

and- taught which will result in a finished needle point project 

as the -'direct product. Teachers can„then evaluate" the projecfc. 

according to present criteria and judge 'the effectiveness of 

* * \ • 

• * ' 

that target unit of study. * ^ 

t Observational data as a rtool for evaluation is a vital com- 
^ponent^for-assessing all handicapped learners.. As with all tech- 
niques of evaluation, observation should be used throughout the 
system. For example, when teaching ^self-care "skills- to retarded 
learners, the teacher observes the student perform the, outcome ' 
stated in the behavioral objective (e.g., toileting) .by. carefully 
noting performance on each /of the instructional objectives that 

were identified in the task analysis process'. Similarly, +£ or 

f 

evaluating programs, that deal with appropriate social behaviors, 
teachers can intervene (or teach) and subsequently observe the 

* • * V V 

result of , their .manipulation of variables on the operationally , 
defined behavior. A student who continuously interupts thef con- 
versation of others, for example, may require the teacher .to nfea- 
sure the number of occurrences defined" as int Eruptions (by obser- 

< , W 

-vation), "Ad then design a program -to reduce thfe frequency of that 



behaviors— Subsequent-observat-ions-of-the-vtarget -behavior-wi-l-l~pro 

vide the teacher with data concerning the effectiveness of the be- 
r < , • 

*< havioral program. .• ,» . v 

The final method of gathering summativ'e evaluation data invol 
ves obtaining learner input concerning the worth of that unit of 
^ study. Professionals do not give enough credence to the opinion 
of the consumer which in this case "is the -handicapped learner. 
Therefore, .teachers .must attempt to sample their students trough 
interview or questionnaire techniques. Secpndary students fre- 
queritly respond to comments sections on materials that allow them 
to make statements concerning the interest level, etc., of the in- 
struction. Moderately and severely\etarded learners can often * 
communicate in a brief interview session their impression of units 
of study. 

Summative evaluation,, as discussed here," comprises 'the final 

. f ' 

step in the instructional design process. The techniques of sum- 
mative evaluation are techniques that can also be used during the 

• ' '7 
'formative evaluation process and during initial assessments s The 

c 

important point of this final evaluation, however, stems from the 
fact that as teachers we- do not" want to get bogged down studying . 
component parts. Often, we find it' useful io analyze the system 

as^a wholu, In this way, additional information that may have 

\ 

been inadvertently lost during ongoing assessment, can be included 

. fc " V* 

in the system- to provide teachers (with a more complete analysis of 

student progress and program effectiveness. 
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The challenge "of integrating handicapped students into the 
mainstream- of education directly af fectsWocational education per- 



sonnel. -In complying with tne legislative provisions, the. pri- 

mary objective of the vocational instructor should be to assist 

* .- ■ I - 

handicapped students in- developing a ieveiof vocational competence 

•/*"".'<• 1 \ 

that fulfills their needs, interest's and abilities. 

- ' ' .... - " " \ 

. In . order, to prepare, for handicapped students to enter a regu- 

lar vocational program, an k identification of their general and spe- 

cific vocational .interests and aptitudes shouid be made. Specific 

background information, necessary to develop .realistic curricular 

guidelines should also be collected and organized! This information 

J will help to Identify the specific areas in which" the student may 

"have learning .difficulties. tf 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT - 4 - : 

* r, 

C 

.xCurricula comprises a spectrum "of* experiences and activities 
which are a direct result of an individual being under the. educa- 
tional auspices of- a school. As a vehicle for preparing ' for indi- 
viduals for the world' of work, vocational education programs com- 
prise an integral 'component of secondary and post-secondary curri- * 
cula. Curriculum development is not a stable process. A variety 
of factors usually affect* decisions regarding/ the content of a voca- 
tiohal curriculum. These variables influence! the direction that 
the course; or program will take. I 

v Due to recent legislation enacted to guarantee equal educational 
rights to handicapped individuals, vocational. 1 educators must become 



adept at developing and/or modifying vocational curricula to meet 

• > , / 

the needs of this population. This* by no means implies, that voca- 

ERIC tional -instructors must change- the~prograp qontent or modify the 
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performance objectives >which' aire expected for successful program 
completion. However, ^spSctal ne^ds ^characteristics of , 
each handicapped student must be identified and taken into consi- 
deration- in order that appropriate instructional methods and 
techniques may be integrated, into the 'curriculum. 
PROGRAM PHILO SOPHY 

. ; — r — : — i - ^ , " * 

' »" , ■ " ' ; 

The philosophy' of the vocational program should be the basis 
_ s for the direction" of the instructional content. Hopefully, a con? 
- c.ept of the value of individual differences and abilities will be 
integrated into this philosophy and will be reflected in the over- 
all program, objectives. This Would allow for the integration of 
handicapped students ^into regular vocational programs. • 

... The philosophy of the program emphasize the role of vocational 

/ ' ' '• 
education in our society and a concern for the working potential of 

. all students. .Hopefully, a philosophy of providing -vocational edu- 
cation and employment opportunities for handicapped individuals can 
also be established and encouraged among business and industrial 
leaders represented on vocational program advisory committees. 

» Entrance into a vocational program can motivate many .handicapped 

' " * ' \ -"it, • ' * 

students to* develop' a new interest in attending school. Students 

learn best when they are actively involved and when work is suited 
* ■ - \ \ - ^ . 

to their individual needs. The. basic vocational program objective 

should be to mkje each student .employable. This includes handicapped 

students who ha^e display ed in terests, aptitudes and _ab ill ties neces^ 

sary for success! in' the a vocational program. 

Specific program objectives should include: a) developing a 

level of vocational competence within each student; b) developing a 

* • J; 

greater sense of' independence and self-sufficiency within each student 



and c) developing an individualized vocational program that is based 
on skills development and continuous .assessment and which allows for 
axyariety of " experiences that relate to the- needs and abilities of 

egch student. - N t 

; ■ % ' * \ 

_ % 

| IDENTIFICATION OF STUDENT ABILITIES AND NEEDS 
The needs of the handicapped student must be identified so that 
the curriculum can be realistically Seveloped and/or revised. Such • 
factors 3s the nature of the handicapping condition(s)', the reading 
level of the student, and appropriate instructional techniques should 
boanalyzed and taken .into consideration.. Necessary adaptive equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and services should also be noted. This 
information <must be recorded in the student's individualized educa- 
tion program (IEP). ' . 

Specific background information which, can be useful in planning 
for. 'handicapped" learners in vocational programs includes: 
"1.* prevocatiohal skills • 

2. occupational interest (s) - 

3. academic skills (e.g., reading level, math level, compre- ^ 
hehsion) \ 

4. 'social skills (e.g., ability to geValong with others,, 
ability to- work in group situations) \ ^ 

5. previous vocational courses taken and competencies mastered 

6. learning style or toode 

7. level of psychomotor performance. 
The student profile described in the vocational assessment fchap-, 

ter would be helpful in providing this information, 

< , ■**' 

Once information has* been'gathered regarding student abilities, 

\ i 

interests and needs a decisicm can be made about specific adaptations 



\ 

which should be made to the vocational curriculum. Modifications 

•< 

can be made in the physical environment, content of the vocational 
program, instructional materials and/or instructional techniques. 
Each of these ""areas will be discussed in this chapter. 

, ' MODIFYING THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT * 

Before the vocational % curriculum can be modified to meet the 

* * 

needs of ^handicapped students physical accessibility must be 
"assured. This assurance is stipulated in Section 504 of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1975 (Public Law 93-112) which states that handi- 
capped individuals cannot be excluded from participating In any pro- 
gram or activity receiving federal support because th£ facilities 
are inaccessible. Therefore/ vocational educators must find ways 
to ^adequately modify facilities and/or equipment" so that this popu-, 
lation will have equal access to programs, 'services and activities. 

There are three major areas of concern in most vocational faci- 
lities in identifying possible barriers for handicapped persons. 
These barriers include (a) access to the byilding, (b) ability to 
move around inside the building and <c) abil-ity to use the facili- 
ties in the vocational classroom and laboratory. 
. ACCESS "TO THE BUILDING i 5 

If handicapped individuals' cannot gain access to the building 
where vocational classes are conducted, adaptations to the existing 
curriculum will be of little help. Therefore, accessibility should 
be assured in the following areas: 

1. access to public transportation 

2. adequate parking space (clearly marked, appropriate numbers 
wide enough to allow for wheelchair's, smooth pavement) 

3. curb cuts * 



4^ appropriate walkways (correct slope, guardrails) 

5. ramps r t 

6. manageable exterior doors (wide enough, no raised thres- 
* holds, not too heavy)' 

i 

MOBILITY AROUND THE BUILDING 

- . , ' K 

^ Once a handicapped person has gained admittance to the building 

where vocational classes are held. access must be provided around the 

building." Accessibility factors, which should 'be considered include: 

1. easy movement through corridors 

2. elevators or ramps from one floor to another 

3. classrpom doors which are wide enough (i.e., at- least 
* 32" wide) 

\ 4. accessible restroom facilities - 

5. accessible water fountains 

6. access between classes " . 
MOBILITY AROUND THE VOCATIONAL CLASSROOM AND LABORATORY 

It is essential that handicapped individuals are able to move 

around" the vocational classroom and laboratory and use the fixtures-, 

appliances, work station equipment and tools. Factors which-should 
» — , 

be considered include: 

1. ability tor use audiovisual equipment 

2. ability £o use vending machines 

3. ability to use telephones ^ 

4. ability to use machine controls and emergency fixtures 

5. abflity to use- necessary tools 

6. ability to run machinery 

7. ability?' to use study carrels 



Specifications for accessibility to buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory should be readily available in each local school district. 

, ». « 

Many manuals have been developed to present required Standards for 

accessibility. One commonly used source is the American National. 

5 " 

Standards Specifications for Making Building and Facilities Access- 
ible to and Useable by the Physically Handicapped (New Yorki Ameri- 
can National Standards Institute, ,1961) . ? 

MODIFYING THE- VOCATIONAL PROGRAM CONTENT 
Vocational program" curricula are selected and organized based 
on an assessment of employment^opportunities," resources and llmita-. 
tions, and student needs, interests and abilities.. Job requirements 
are analyzed, usually through employers, and are used to formulate 
performance objectives as. well as measures of attaining these objec- 
tives. Using this information, instructional uni-tS are designed 
atod sequenced. Then instructional strategies, materials, equipment 

r ~ „ 

and media are added as appropriate; * * 

Thus', students must achieve "success In mastering the performance 
objectives identified in each assigned instructional unit in order 
to' demonstrate entry level job skills and knowledges. Accountability 
for vocational programs is evidenced in successful job placement and 
job performance of program graduates. 

,< • 

k _ Modification of the vocational program content does not mean 

i 

that program instruction or content is ,to be "watered down". Handi- 
capped students must .demonstrate th§ same entry level proficiencies, 
as any other person seeking a j : ob. However, there are some modifi- 
cations which can be utilized to allow handicapped students to suc- 
cessfully develop their vocational potential to the fullest extent 
possible. * ~ 

SO 
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Identification of multiple exit mints 

It is important that, vocational education personnel identify 
a variety of exit points associated with their programs. Each 
exit point represents an. entry ievel job .which a student could 
qualify for upon- completion of a specific portion of the voca- 
tional program. Every student enrolled in a program will not as- 
pire to or have the ability to prepare for the same job.' 

Each exit point must also be accompanied by a listing of the 
-specific competencies "which the student must achieve, criterion 

— - * 

■statements used to determine when the competency has been mastered, 
instructional activities, and appropriate evaluation techniques. 

An example of multiple ^xit points in- a masonry program is 
shown below: , „ 

> * 

Examples of Multipl e 'Exit Points /Career Options in a Masonry Program 
Area: - Building Construction (Trade and "industrial Education) 
Secondary Career Options- - 

✓ 

a. cement mason helper^ 

b. bricklayer helper " ' » 

c. stone macon helper , - 

Post ^Secondary Career 'Options - \ 
• ■» 
a, cement mason helper . ' 

b* bricklayer helper 

c. stone mason helper * - 

.d. cement mason - . m * 

e» , stone mason 

f. bricklayer, construction * 

TASK ANALYSIS / ' ' 

, / 

Task listing is an important component of vocational education 
programming. These task listings^re closely associated with the! 

: '_./__ ,m 



1 specific vocational program- or course .and/or t\he occupational 
'; cluster. 

1 s t 

'• Task analysis- is .the process of breaking a\taak into sub- 
components and allows the student to follow a step-by-step -pro- 
cess in mastering the task. The instructor should, sequence the- 
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.specific steps -essential for task completion, bnde the frame- 
work has been established the sequences can be further broken 
b down into even smaller steps if necessary. This "pkcing"- approach;, 
allows students to complete the required competencies while develop- 
ing a sense of security and success ♦ 
UTILIZE RESOURCES 

It would seem unrealistic to assume that vtfcationkl instruc- 

t * * - . • \ : - 

tors can modify the vocational curriculum and; deliver Appropriate 
" * - • \ 

instruction to .handicapped students without any outside assistance. 

therefore, educational personnel and other available sources should 

\ 

cooperatively plan withvyocational instructors and offer ^assistance 
In the instructional delivery 'of process. \ 

Examples of resources which can provide invaluable assistance- 
include: % • • ; 

1. special education personnel 

2. resource' room personnel " 

3. vocational counselors 

4. paraprofessionals.(e.g. teacher aides) 

5. '.communication specialist 

6. psychologist 

7. itinerant personnel (e.g. , ' specialists in areas such \ 
I as visual impairment and hearing impairment) 

8. community resources (e.g., advocacy groups, professional 
organizations, agencies) 0 

; _ ' \ „ V£ 
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SELECTING AND MODIFYING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
It is very important that the .materials used with" handicapped 
students in vocational programs are appropriate to their needs and 

* k ability levels. For instance, .textbooks written on a ninth to 

H ( 

^ twelth grade reading level will not be appropriate for handicapped 
. students -who have achieved' a maximum reading level of fifth to ft 
sixth grade. 

Although the cpntent of the course should remain the same for 
all students enrolled in a vocational program, the instructional- 
materials should be selected according to the individual needs of 
the student; The materials should be assessed in terms of the 
\ * following- criteria: a)' utility of the material, b) level of diffi- 
culty, c) assuring, that materials are relevant to the 'abilities of 
the "student , d) assuring that materials are appropriate ta the 
abilities and interests of the'student. One consideration that 
should be kept in minci while selecting or developing instructional 
materials is the readability level of these materials. Several 
simple readability formulas have been developed which can be. used 
to quickly and accurately determine readability levels. Among' • 
these are the Fry Method, the SMOG readability formula, and the 
" -Dale-ChaH readability formula. . The'results should then be com- 
pared with the^student *s reading, level in . order to avoid frustra- 

■v * * 1 

t ion .and confusion. 7 

Cooperative* planning efforts with special education personnel 
can prove to be successful in effecting individualized instructional 
materials which 'satisfy the above criteria. 

Securing appropriate instructional materials for use with handi- 
capped students enrolled in vocational programs can be accomplished 

. : 6.3 _ .. 
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by (a) acquiring materials which have, specifically been designed 
for 'this population and/or (b) adapting existing materials. 

Considerations in adapting existing materials include the - 
following : v : - x 

" 1# Scope and sequence of content - The material should be 
• * 

well organised and contain -adequate .vocational infor- 
mation necessary-for-studenf^ffirccess in the- program, 

r . * 

2 * Process of introducing content material - Are new con- 
f cepts J^trcLduced. in. .step-by-step format? 
* 3; Opportuni ties for student application - Does the ma- 
( . terial allow the student' to apply,,what he/she has 
learned^ frequently? ■ 1 * 

4. ' Relevency - Is the content relevant to the vocational 

program? ' 

5. Usability - Is the material, to be used on an indivi-^ 
dualized basis, with small groups and/or for iarge 
group instruction? * t 

^ 6. Reinforcement - Does the material- provide adequate feed- 
back for students to encourage motivation and a sense 
pf achievement?' T - « 

7. Degrees of teacher time required - Will the teacher have 
to remain with fhe student continuously or can progress 

i & 

be checked periodically? 
In reviewing t\e material the following concerns should be 
addressed: * , ■ \' 

1. length, of • time it would take for students to cover 
the material " 
v _?. JLeyel,,o£ difficulty . • 



\ x 

3. readability level of the material as^ compared to'the 

reading level of students who -will bemusing it 

\ 

4. vocabulary level " \ 

' 5. clarity of directions ^ " \ J^* 

$ * \ r 

MODIFYING INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

One of the most important aspects .of developing vocational 

competencies within handicapped students is to utilize appropriate 

» J , 

instructional methods and .techniques. Strategies must be developed 

in order to enhance the procedures used in the .normal teaching pro- 
cess. Certain teaching techniques are more appropriate for 
with handicapped students relative to the nature and/or .extent of 
the handicapping condition (s). ' 

Some of the most effective met.hods of instructions vt hat can be 
adapted by vocational teachers are listed as follows: 

1.. individualized instruction - e&ch student works at rate/her 
• \ own pace. Instruction can 'start where the student pre-\ 

sently- is. "It also provides, for continuous positive* rein- 
, forcemfint* " ' . . »• * 

2. individualized' learning packets - this method will pro- 
Tdde 'continuous success for the student. The- technique 

is individualized with appropriate reinforcements inte- 

o 1 , * * >, ■* /* v 

grated at periodic intervals. The content ocan then be c 

mastered at the .student T s own, level of learning. 

3. peer tutoring - this methbd cart be beneficial for botlv 
the learner and the tutor., The tasks or assignments 

' are individualized^. The tutor can provide instant and, 

continuous feedback in either an^ one-on-one situation 

* * * 

or dn small group sessions. 



teacher-pupil contract - this method outlines a' spec* fib 
task or assignment, the desired level , of , accuracy for 
Jthe completed project and. jfhen_applicahle, time limita- 



tions. The contract is signed by. both the teacher,and 
the student. Rewards and penalties should be firmly 
'established and agreed upon relative; to completion or 

I < i 

noncompletion of the project. Evaluation should occur 
as the student works toward tjie completion of the cdn- 



for subsequent hand^Am activities re-< 
concept the teacher is teaching/ 



tract "as well as at the final completion point, 
demonstrations - it is often helpful for handicapped 
students to see concepts 'demonstrated and to be given 
opportunities 
latitog.to the 
displays - examples of projects/products at various 
' stages of completion can be helpful in order that 
handicapped. students visualize the process\in an o 
orderly and systematic fashion./ 

multimedia materials - the use of these materials, 

i t ' ' ' 

with accompanying lecture/discussion sessions, can be, 

/very effective in use with handicapped students, 
grouping,- t^is method can be effective in that ^handi- 
capped students can work with their normal "p.eers in a 

\ 

variety off experiences. .This will help them to leart^ 
the content material as well as raising their self- 
concept*.. t » 

student-teacher contacts can be helpful in identi- 
fying specific tasks which will 1 ' be completed within 
a certain amount of time. 
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Handicapped students shojjld be evalyate.d» faiij.y according to 
their capabilities and degree of progress In theprogram -rather* 
than by comparing them with group norms.. They should be evaluated 
according to the competencies they develop. Such catagories 'as * * 
quality of work, quantity of work, initiative, dependability, 'work' 
attitude and;, following safety rules should be taken into .cpnside- 
ration when evaluating student -progress. , » 

* \ * 

% 

An individualized,, competencyrbased evaluation policy can do 
much to ^enhance the self-concept of handicapped students/ It 
would definitely help to 'reduce anxiety and competition oyer grades 
and create a ^relaxed atmosphere for the teaching-learning environ-' 
mentr It would also make it possible to assess and reccprd the 
accomplishments of each handicapped, student more objectively. 

Modification of evaluation -techniques is often helpful in - 
working with handicapped students. Examples of adapting, -the-evalr 
tf&tion process include reading test items out loud to students, 
allowing them* "to demonstrate hands-on competencies as opposed to 
completing a written test, and allowing k them to tape record respon- 
ses to test items. 
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GOALS. OF ASSESSMENT 



Practitioners often make the mistake of viewing assessment in/ 

/ !\ 

a narrow vole of identification and placement^ That is assessment 

to many is merely a process for screening and ? placement of students 

/ | ■ > • */ 

either into (or within, classes? for secondary handicapped learners. 

Conversely, {assessment should' be viewed as a process to assist, the 

■ i • • / 

teacher in developing an appropriate educational program to meet 



identified learner strengths and weaknesses. For example a^general 
education teacher realizes that Norman continues to fall behind the 



class in reading. This teacher then, consults with a special edu- 
cation , teacher In'order to develop a comprehensive assessment pac- 

j • • - - , r 

kage. that addres'pes specific areas delineated as important by both 

teachers. T^ie data is then collected by each teacher as designated 

In their ,plan. Information gathered from these sources can, there- 

* / ■ i 
fore*, feed directly into developing an effective intervention, for 

s. Un 



target sKills. . Under^this system eventual staffing 

/ 



teaching the 



into a classroom for the mildljy retarded may be possible; however, 
Norman's strengths and weaknesses will have to be identified by the 
professionals working with himlon a daily basis and any transition 
time can be minimized. Any resulting staffing into the special edu- 
cation program will be based on uata demonstrating that certain 



learner needs 



.will~best be met there. 



Therefore, teachers should differentiate between data obtained 



from the general level assessments Resigned for placement as well as 



identification^ of broad learnings deficits, and specific teacher assess- 
ments. The latter provides the most useful information for developing 



latj 



educational plans. Therefore, Morgan County teachers must realize 



that one of the vital goals of assessment is to obtain data fo* program 



' development. In addition, assessment data collected during imple- 
mentation's the important role of assisting in program accounta- 

\m ty .. • ■ ' . • • / . . ■•, ; " 

NFormative evaluation' is a process of continuously monitoring 
student progress in an effort to measure the success of failure of 
an- instructional intervention. Simply," if during the course of 
instruction the monitoring of ongoing assessment data indicates 

*» 4 

that the student is not progressing (learning) , or is progressing " 
at an unsatisfactory rate, the teacher can modify the intervention 
as necessary in an attempt to improve learning. All too often tea- 
chers find themselves developing interventions, applying them with 
students,, and then moving on to the next unit of study. Subsequently, 
over a period of time the same interventions will be re-applied with 
little or no modifications for improvement. A systems analysis 
approach allows for assessment data to "become the feedback into the 
program; that is, information involving student progress is the* yard- 
stick against which program effectiveness can be^measiired. Therefore, 
maintaining a chart of learner progress data, and honestly analyzing 
that data, will provide the teacher information concerning patterns 
of student errors and areas of student strengths in order to make 
decisions concerning program revision. 
VALIDITY. AND ASSESSMENT 

If teachers take an introspective look at thei^r classroom, curri- 
culiim, and school system* they will often find that the.ptograms deve- 
loped for secondary handicapped learners are isolated from everyday 
community activities. For illustrative purposes we can note the tea-r 
chers presenting lessons on grocery shopping without ever allowing 
the class to visit a market or teachers that instruct community mobi- 
lity skills in the confines of the classroom. The assessment process 



suffers from these same problems. Take for example, the psychome- 
trist who administers a diagnostic evaluation of a learner's compu- 
tation skills in a room away from the student f s daily learning 
mileau. The point here is clear; we tend to assess and subsequently 
teach learners skills that have little or no. bearing on their daily 
lives. 

* \% 

Educational interventions should be in the best interest of 

learners regarding their needs and of the needs of the community in 

.which the learner resides. Methods and materials for teaching are 

■ \ 
developed to instruct the learner in those skills most appropriate 

for inclusion into community life. Therefore, ' assessment, if it is 
to relate to the teaching of community applicable skills, must occur 
in the learner f s natural environments. 

Examples of valid assessment techniques can b$ found in all areas 
of teaching independent living skills to handicapped learners. Be- 
havioral observations and recording of learner movements in curricu- 
lar areas are being, .carried out in a number of , settings* (1) self 
care; (2) community mobility; (3) home and life management skills; 
and (4) leisure activities. In addition, these principles of vali- 
dity support developing programs allowing iearners t a apply learned 
academic skills to everyday living experiences as opposed to prac- 
ticing academic skills only in workbooks or on dittoed exercises. 
Therefore, in order to evaluate student needs accurately, we must 
take assessment out of the traditional confines and apply those mea- 
surement tethniques to the learner-community interaction. 
TEACHER'S ROLE Tu S 3ESSMENT 

Misconceptions in the field foster the need to rely merely on 
school psychologists and 'psychometrists as t h e authoritative word in 
the assessment of . learning problems. Therefore^,, parents, administrators 



and even teachers Hnd themselves wanting to refer a. learner to the 
testing specialist for a diagnostic workup. Conversely', we must 
realize that teachers are in fact the- best, most reliable source of 
assessment ,data. 

There are definite advantages of allowing teachers the central 
role in learner evaluation. First, teachers know their students 
better than anyone else. This fact is important especially in light 
of the credence that psychometricians place on establishing a rapport 
with the learner prior to testing. Teachers generally have a solid 
rapport established and can assess the learner at times as well as 
places that are comfortable to • both. Conversely, a professional 
from outside the classroom structure is at best a stranger with lit- 
tle hope of observing the learner's true performance and must test 
the student in regards to a strict time schedule and availability of 
testing facilities. 

. A second advantage to teacher assessment involves the contact 
teachers have with students. Teachers are. in the position to observe 
students under a number of .varied conditions while in contact with a 
variety of peers and others associated with the school mileau.. For 
example, when assessing prevocational skills of a retarded learner, 
teachers have the option 'to place the student in different situations 
where the target behaviors can.be observed. This freedom to alter 
environments allows teachers to obtain a more global picture of lear- 
ner behaviors. Similarly, when assessing learning problems of stu- 
dents in regards to academic skills, teachers can structure activities 
that test the> learner's ability to apply the target skills to a variety 
of. ( daily living tasks. In any case, teachers are, by nature of their 
daily involvement with ^students, in the most advantageous position of 
viewing the scope of learner responses ♦ 
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Another advantage inherent to teacher involvement in the assess- 
ment process relates to program development and accountability. Tea- 
chers are the most familiar with their own program goals and objectives 
since they are the ones who develop, them. This being the case, teachers 
then are in the best position -to assess students in relation to those 
goals. Typically, psychometrists use standardized tests to measure 
achievement or deficit areas regarding academic skills. When testing " 
specialists administer the Key Math Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, for 
example, teachers should realize that studies indicate considerable 
content omitted on a test of this nature. Therefore, performance on 
a standardized test may not relate to what" items are being taught in 
the classroom. On the other hand, teachers having knowledge of exact . 
- program objectives can then assess the learner on specific skills, that 
are being required in their classroom. 

In addition, teachers have the responsibility to develop educa- 
tional interventions and to_continually revise those interventions so 
that they become more effective and efficient. . In order to accomplish 
this, there must be a daily system of checking learner progress so 
that decisions concerning appropriate revisions can be made. In this 
case, the teachera' role in assessment becomes paramount. 

OBJECTIVE BASED ASSESSMENT 
There are two basic assumptions that underlie all assessment of 
students. First, the learner is. failing at some school related task 
or is in some way demonstrating inappropriate behavior. The second' 
assumption involves the desire to identify skills currently in a stu- 
dent's repetoire and relate those skills to identified objectives that 
we wish the learner to obtain. Unfortunately, a majority of the assess- * 
•ment process evaluates handicapped learners in relation to the first 
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assumption. Teachers on the other hand must first decide what exactly 
the learner should be able to accomplish and then measure the' student's 

* - - - 

current performance against those benchmarks. 

The process of evaluating student behavior in relationship to 
present criterion-related goals can, be termed-objective-based assess^ 
ment. In essence, the process of assessment is dynamic in that it is 
ongoing and totally interwoven within curriculum design. When program 
goals knd subsequent behavioral objectives are designed by teachers, 
what has been developed essentially are yardsticks by which they* can 
assess student achievement. Therefore, the highlight of this' system 
is;simply the organization and the systematic procedures thrft it entails.' 
If teachers look at student failures and then begin assessing they 
lose focus' oa where they are heading; operating in a vacuum resulting 
in testing for the sake of testing alone. The alternative of design- 
ing cluster goals and behavioral objectives firsthand then assessing 
in regards to those benchmarks allows for an effective and efficient 
system. Further, using a system of this nature automatically answers 
the tyo most important questions that continually plague teachers, 
namely what 5o I assess and then what do I" teach? This process then 
is one of narrowing down;^ moving from identifying general learning 
characteristics to more intensive' specif ic assessment aimed at pin- 
pointing "the exact needs of the learner. The system of assessment 
is or course based upon program objectives. What remains then is to 
present the reader with an indepth discussion of how to move from 
the broad to> the specific in assessing individual learners. To pre- 
face that discussion we will briefly present an overview of the 
methods that will be used to conduct the various levels of assessment. 
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OVERVIEW OF ASSESSMENT METHODS 
STANDARDIZED ACADEMIC MEASURES 1 

Standardized, tests are in wide use in the fieid of education 

■ <# 
and are recognized by other labels such as forraal,or norm-referenced 



measures^ In reality, "these commercially produced measures require 
that- they be. administered by trained individuals in relation to 
specific objectives and the results are such that, comparisons can 
be made between the learner and national or regional scores of other 
students. Within the realm of standardized measures there are var- 
ious levels of intensity (achievement and diagnostic tests) and 
methods of administration (group and individually applied) . There- 
fore-, teachers have a choice of thejtype of test they wish to admini- 
ster based on the Information it will yield. What is important for 
teachers to become familiar with is the system by which these types 
of .tests are used and what .information they yield. 

A frequent and y$t inappropriate occurrence is to use group 
achievement tests to place and subsequently program for learners. 
When group achievement test results are available, teacher? must 
realize that this information is "valuable only for screening pur- 
poses of gross learning problems. In the same light, individually 

v 

administered achievement tests, although somewhat more appropriate, 
again only provide broad informatidn concerning learning problems. 
Teachers should not -feel that results from these tests are futile: 
rather this level of testing only needs to be placed da proper per- 
spective. That is, achievement nesting is a method to quickly as- 
certain general learner problems in .order to suggest more specific 
diagnostic testing. Under no circumstances shpuld teachers believe 
th&t, at least for handicapped learners, achievement tests are sen- 
sitive, enough to measure student daily progress, hence program effec- 
tiveness, ' ° 



Diagnostic tests generally are characterized by their admini- 
stration to individuals, and the testing of more specific skills 
in designated subject areas. Therefore, one can expect^ subtests 
on a diagnostic ^arithmetic test to cov.er cluster goal areas such 
as basic operations, numeration, time, money, ,<kc. Similarly, a** 
diagnostic reading test would include subtests covering work attack,,, 
sight vocabulary, comprehension, etc. These diagnostic tests can ~ 
benefit the teacher by providing a global picture (yet more detailed 
than achievement tests) of a learner's abilities in a particular 
subject area and do so in'a relatively short period o£ time. A 
test of this nature also allows the teacher to use a systematic 
set of procedures when students first enter their programs. This 
characteristic of diagnostic tests is valuable especially when new 

students are placed in temporary situations unknown to the teacher 

* » 

and a quick, relatively reliable technique is needed to profile 

the learning needs of the student. 

Master teachers who have had Indepth experience with academics, 

evaluation realize that information from these measures has minimal 

value 'when the test has been # administered^by another professional. 

In cases where persons other than the teacher administer a test, 
various skills of standardized testing such as overgeneralization 
of findings, lack of teaching information, and child/administrator 
variability \ Tome accentuated. Therefore, teachers should note 
that the relative usefulness of these type's of evaluations rely oh 
whether they can participate with the student in the testing pro- 
cess in order to view behaviors and in order to be familiar with 
test cpntents in relation to. their program goals. 




The present section has presented the reader with some of the 
more cogent and pragmatic points of standardized academic testine. 
Readers will notice the lack of discussion .concerning measures of 
'■.intelligence. This omission was not as oversight but deliberate in 
order .to make a point. .Placing all arguments "either supporting or 
reflecting the value of intelligence testing asidel the point ,needs 
to be made that scores yielded by these measures have almost no 
benefit to teachers as far as designing educational programs for 

a o 

handicapped learners. In reality, the I.Q. score generated by in- 
telligence is an indicator of the relative success or failures of a 
student in the academic based public schopl system; therefore, these 
scores are used as one of several indicators for initial identif ica- 
tion and placement. Teachers 1 concern for handicapped students is 
initiated' where the identification (screening) process leaves off. 
Keeping the role of teachers in program development and also "of 
realistically identifying the curricular areas of benefit to handi- 
capped learners in mind/ the next section is concerned with a gene- 
ral level of assessment of those skills thai: benefit learners by 
assisting them in becoming as independent as possible in community 
living.^ \ • ' , 

STANDARDIZED SOCIAL COMPETENCY MEASURES. " 

The prevailing thought of many special educators continues to 
turn towards the traditional teaching of academic skills when view- 
ing program development for the handicapped. Although skills are 
important, especially for the mildly and moderately retarded, they 
do not encompass the main focus of program goals for retarded I'ear- 
ners. Teachers &re realizing that when instructing in academic 
skills there needs to be an approach involving nontraditional methods 
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(0'g «> application to community living skills). Therefore, • the 
logical connection witlnsocial competency or more appropriately, 
independent living skills, is evident; 

Adaptive behavior scales are the measures that are most often 
used at the general level of assessment to assess the independent 
living 'skills of Retarded learners. Generally., adaptive behavior 
scales incorporate^ various categories such as interpersonal rela- 
tions, self-help,! etc. , that allow a professional to rate the 
learner on a graduated scale. In order to rate the learner, the 
professional must jeither interview someone who intimately knows 
the learner (teacher, parent, etc.) or have contact with the lear- 
ner in ah observably situation,. 

Again, what is important for the reader to realize is. that the 
use of adaptive behavior measures constitutes a general level of 
assessment designed only to designate the global strengths and 
weaknesses of the target learner. Inherent problems, such as the 
high degree of subjectivity in rating, preclude these devices as 
being useful to specifically monitor student behaviors, progress 
or assist in program accountability. On the other hand, adaptive 
behavior scales are useful. in obtaining a relatively fast assess- 
ment of student f s severe deficits hindering independent living. 
In addition, once teachers 'have established learner f s global defi- 
cit areas .and relative strengths, they can proceed in identifying 
appropriate assessment tools that, will begin to be more specific 
ii\ pinpointing areas needing matching interventions,. 
CRITERION REFERENCED TESTING 

Technically, criterion referenced testing (CRT) £nd informal 

assessment, are different. The first is based on a behavioral objec- 

* ** , * 

tive including a specific criteria that~*a student must. meet to 
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master the task, while the second involves measuring 'the learner 
in relation to specific content with no set criteria ih mind* In 
practice, sinc e the f iel d_o£„apeciaL-education has moved to objec- 
tive based curriculum design the two forms of assessment "have 
essentially .become synonymous. ^Actuall^, what occurs at this Ifevfel 
of assessment is a combination of the, two procedures; we base our 
objectives for a student on preset criteria, and- yet, we informally 
^te8t^tl(e learner without the specific directions and normctive data 
of formal, tests* 

The reader is cautioned not tG" look upon C.R.T., as something 
less sophisticated or unsystematic -because it is .referred to as in- 
formal testing. On the contrary, this particular type of assess- 
mei)t yields the most • important and often most intensive information 
in regards to program development. At; the specific or intensive 
level of assessment, teachers identify from general information 
gathered (e.g., formal procedures at the global. level) , exactly- 
what areas of learning ijeed further scrutiny. 1 Using- C'.R.TJs the 
teacher can design very specific measures based on objectives to 
assess learner .perf OLnnance in -relation to an area of the curricu- 
lum. For example, a teacher may have information on a given severe- 
ly retarded student based on administration pf a Cain-Ley irie - Social 
Competency Scale . • The data from thlis measure may demonstrate that % 
the learner is performing below a designated norm ,in ; communication 

skills, specif ically JLn-the area of "communicating wants of needs. 

* * « * 

Information such as this is important to a teacher by alerting them" 

•j . ; m . 

to initial problems, however, - there is ntft enough information pro- 
yided to make appropriate programming decisions. Therefor.^;, the 
teacher would then develop assessment objectives specifying the , < 



conditions undei? which the behavior wiUjocfeur (**g., upon ques- 
tioning the class^^ communicate correct answer) 

^nd^-^lTTprfiset criteria (e.g., 2 out of ; \3" times) . 

A similar illustration of assessing academic performance of 

' * * \/ ' 

a mildly retarded student might begin wijth information from a dia- 
gnostic reading tesft identifying severe deficits in decoding skills 
(word analysis). ^The next step is tc further assess each of the 
decoding areas that are suspect by first developing behavioral objec- 
, tives that relate to each identified skill. So, an example of an 
objective that can be used as a basis for intensive assessment might 
be: * 

CONTEXT : Given a printed list of twenty prefixes. 

OUTCOME : SWBT point to each prefix and say it correctly, 
. CRITERIA : 18 out of 20 correct. / 
In this case, the teacher now can develop the test based .exactly 
on the objective and obtain a measure of student performances Simi- 

lar objectives can be written for each of the skills within fche 

i j 

cluster goal of decoding using various commercially produced) scope 

I 1 

and sequence charts for guides.- ; I 

! I 

The above section dealing with C.R.T. was designed to give the 
reader a working knowledge of how assessment moves from the. formal 

1 ■ ■ . \ " 

or general level to the informal and^mbre intensive level of measur- 

ing learner performance." Within this intensive level of assessment 

there is an additional method of gathering data, that when dealing 

'with retarded learners, if often the most valuable technique for 

measuring specified behaviors. 'Systematically observing a target- 

learner, allows teachers to assess the application of skills or* 

identify the lack of such skills, in daily naturalistic settings 
• • ** 
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, (classrooms, community ^environments]! . If observation' measures are. 

-designed and. implemented appropriately, information gathered can 

be both reliable and meet 'the rigorous standards of social validity. 

ASSESSMENT AND THE I/E.?, 

r * . 
Initially assessing learners ;Ln order to establish their pre- 
' ' * i f * * 

-^sentZlevel^of :perf oxmance. will provide the foundation "for future 

' ♦ • '".»""* 

( program development. This -level" o'f assessment is crucial for iden- 

tifying the heeds of £he student and areas where more intensive in- 

» » 
vestigation will be necessary..* The. error that many professionals 

make -at -this stage program development involves timing;, that is, 

*»*'/*• 
deciding when teachers should begin to play an active rcle in the 

* - . ^ 

process. To adequately develo, ,n effective, I. E.E. the process must 

begin in earnest prior to the*, staffing meeting. "The teacher's rgspon 

sibility for appropriate assessment of the learner, is paramount and 

begins before the I.'e.P. meeting convenes. • ; • 

PRESENT LEVELS OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE , \, ' ' . 

■ Information that 'will assist in' establishing a student's pre- 

sent^ level of performance will be. collected, using three sources': 

(l).cum^-Uive records and interview;, (2)' standardized tests; and' ' 

(3) criterion-referenced measures. The information from these 

•J 

sources must be collated and analyzed prior to I.E. P. development 
if the data is to be of any practical use. " First a careful inspec- 
tiojuof cumulative records followed by interviews- if needed can 
produce a wealth, of general information that will point to the nex^/ 
step in the assessment process. 

The administration^ of any number of academic diagnostic tests 
can provide a general profile of student strengths and .weaknesses 
in the designated area. These' measures then can designate skill 

• • ■ - • ■ 82 : - 



* -areas where more intensive assessment will be necessary; however, 
-at this point in :t*he process the information generated from these 

/I measures can also be of sufficient detail to develop objective* for 

• n - ' - / 

• - ' t he J^E.P.. Before the I.E. P. can be translated into an implement 

C '* . . ' • . ! 

tation plan, tfie teacher will have "to gather more intensive infor- 

I *. ' " 

mation. * 

i 

„ < 0 ^each^rs will find themselves in the position where it may be - 

' impossible* tb4collect data using standardized tests. In this case 

* a number o$ les's formal measures are available including .behavioral 
checklists,* 1 informal reading inventories, teacher made tests, etc. 

- f The goat of administering measures of this nature is the same as if 
formal tests' are used; the need to establish a global learning pro- 
ffle of thelstudent. To reiriforce^ this principle, we need to refer 
"\ „ .back to the curriculum section (three). 

<* % — - Befojre an -I.E. P. could be adequately developed a profile of 

student performance relating to predetermined cluster goals and 
, behavioral (finit) objectives is required. Therefore, In practical 

terms the standardized and CRT measures administered at this pre- 

• * >» 

I.E.?. level would relate specifically to those outcomes (e.g., - 
CBE units found in this guide). ; dnce. data is collected and ana- 
r * \ lyzed relative to the goals, the teacher, parents, and supporting 
' * professionals are ready to meet for detailed program development <. 

" ^e^*_arp._two_crucial .poirfts that should be stressed here. 
First, Morgan County teachers, upon reading this section, may feel 
**** that thelstated coordination of activities is not their job and in 
fact, results in more work on their part. An attitude of this nature 
^ will be difficult to overcome; however, a process of this nature 

actually saves time in the long run and- results in less work for 

• ERIC . . .83 
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i v 

: ' • : i 

the teacher; When a learner has been staff ed\into a teachers 1 pro- 
gram, these teachers have to rely on information that has been pro- 
vided* *by people they have never met. In additioh, information on 

i I \ 

specific areas that may bp important -to a giyen teacher, if often 
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not -available. Therefore, the result is that additional work by the 



teacher must be initiated in order to adequately assess the learner; 



however, these tasks now have to be cosnplJte'd while the responsibi- 



lity for the rest of the class is pending. £ituations\ such as these 

\ . M \' 

result in that feeling of never being able to catch up in order to 

develop, that appropriate program. \ 

x \ ' \ 

The second pointy we wish to highlight) involves the pivotal role 

, of the teacher in 'thiej process. In each of'" several assessment acti- 

S I . « \ - 



yitiesrthe~teacher involvement is vital v f or two reasons: (i) 



to 



Jj!§ure. ithat skills important to the student and related to the. class- 
room are assessed; and (2) the teacher is Jenef iting from thL knowj 
ledge of the specialists and assimilating the data collected" concern- 



e teacher to assise, in 



ing the learner. This last point allows tt 

developing the more 'intensive assessment activities needed for ^ pro- 

- | 

gram implementation. . J 

♦ONGOING MONITORING OF LEARNER PROGRESS 

'This level of assessment involves ^intensively measuring learner 

-/ 

performance against preset instructional pbj< 

\ 

cally for^the target learner. Highlighting 

lum design we can see that program areas were broken into cluster 
goals which were further delineated into behavioral objectives. |A 
given learner is then assessed in relation to those objectives, in- 

i 

formation collected and analyzed resulting in an instructional (task) 
analysis that, identify instructional pbjectives. The next step 
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ectives chosen speci^fi- 
the process of curricu- 



involves intensive assessment which essentially identify those instruc 
tional, objectives appropriate for the student. The assessment tools 
available to the teacher for this level of intensive inspection of 
skills include both criterion-referenced tests and behavioral obser- 
vations. 

Probing is a technique of assessment that results by obtaining 
an ongoing assessment profile of learner progress. Specifically, 
the techniques used to probe learner behavior are tools that have . 
been discussed throughout the chapter; C.R.T.'s and systematic obser- 
vation. A unique feature of probes~"that relate directly to a compo- 
nent of the I.E. P. is that they are frequent; and^if^possible, they 
should occur in some form on a daily basis. This principle of fre- 
quent monitoring is important. Frequent probing is important because 
any gains that are made should be an indication of program effective- 
ness. Conversely, if no student gains "are noted, then the teacher is 
alerted to program inadequacy necessitating revisions. The above rea- 
sons support the need for frequent probing so that an ineffective pro- 
gram (teacher techniques, materials, reinforcers, etc.) will not con- 
tinue for any length, thereby, reducing the amount of time available 
for instruction. Given all the extra activities and unseen events . 
that occur during the school day, every minute of instructional inter- 
vention time -is valuable.. 

A typical sequence of .teaching events usually involves schedul- 
ing a short period of time each day for individual instruction in. all 
categorical areas. That is, for a mildly retarded student the teacher 
would insure at least 10 minutes of one-to-one instruction* in the aca- 
demic areas designated by assessment data for that learner. Also, the 
teacher will arrange for individual guided-practice time for the stu- 
dent on 'the* instructional objective(s) covered during the session. 



Then, at some point the teacher will present the learner with a C.R.T. 
covering what the student was targeted to learn, attempting to mea- 
sure whether or not the daily instruction had an Impact on the lear-. 
ner. By applying probes of this nature, teachers will have gather'ed 
information from assessment measures that are sensitive to student 
progress. Subsequently, based on data from the probes, teachers can 
make decisions as to whether more practice is needed before continuing 
* to the next objective or whether a revision of the instructional inter- 
vention is required. 

• * f 

THE I.E. P. REVI EW 

Summative evaluation involves gathering information at the com-^ 
pletion of the unit that establishes whether or not student performance 
matches the preset criteria of 'the behavioral objective. Therefore, 
the types of assessment methods .that .can be used at this level involve; 
direct product measurement, observational data; and learner input. 
This form of evaluation is. essentially a posttest; that is", the assess- 
ment measure used will be based on the behavioral objective so that the 
results" can be compared with those of a similar measure that was admini- 
stered at the outset of the 'program. Simply, when the learner entered' 
the system he/she was assessed in accordance to preset program cluster- 
goals and behavioral objectives. The results of this' level of assess- 
ment designated wha£ specific objectives were to be focus of the lear- 
ner f s instructional program. Therefore, when, instruction has been com- 
pleted the student is once again presented with the, same or similar 
assessment measure to note overall progress in "the unit of study and 
to make judgements concerning overall effectiveness of the program. 

However, there is one more ^consideration that the teacher must address 

t ■ 

during summative evaluation. ' 



Knowledge and skills are useless to handicapped learners if they 
cai^not be applied to environments and situations that are a v s least 
restrictive as possible. When a handicapped* learner has successfully 
completed- a unit of study, the next step in -the summative evaluation 
process is to allow the student' to demonstrate those skills under dif- 
ferent and/or varying circumstances. In this instance, the teacher 
would require the learrter to perform the skill in different settings, 
under the supervision of different individuals, %sing alternative 
materials and under varying rein'forcers or schedules. If the student 
can transfer the knowledge and/ or skills to other situations then the 
program has been successful. If the learner fails in the Crarisfer, 
the teacher should be alerted to developing additional program compo- 

nents that will instruct or allow the student to practice the learned 

skills under the specified conditions. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Throughout this section and the section in the present curriculum 

guide dealing with curriculum, a discussion of formative evaluation 

has been prevalent. Formative evaluation is a technique whereby teach- 

* * *. 

- * < * <' 

ers use data measuring learner performance to judge whether or not the < 

instructional progranf was successful. This technique, in fact, will 

* 

constitute the bulk of the program^ evaluation ef f orts-in-Morgan County. 
However, the technique of using learner performance data is by no means 
the only method to assess program worth. -There are two additional pro- 
granwevaluatiqn techniques that should be utilized by the Morgan Counuy 

staff that provide information relating to special education students 

, \„ 

assimilation into community life,; the student followup, and the employ- 
er survey. 'Each of these followup evaluations allows teachers to gather 
information relating to program areas that may need revision in order 



to increase the probability that future secondary learners will be 
successfully integrated into the community. 

A student fcllovrup can take two forms, both requiring input 
from classroom teachers in the design aitcl implementation. First, 
a survey needs to, be developed that includes questions ,that can be 
asked the former student involving their day to day activities, inter 
personal relationships, jobs, etc. There are no set number or kind 
of questions to ask; rather, questions should be based on the local 
curriculum components tha t refl ect the generalization of course con- 
tent into daily living. 

Secondly, direct observations of the former learner *on-the^job, 
at hbme, and participating, in community activities will provide val- 
uable information as to the success of ia school f s curriculum. As 
with the previous example, the types of behaviors to be observed will 
be identified by the teacher relating to specific areas of the curri- 
culum. ' 

An additional followup technique that will yield useful "informa- 
tion cari be obtained from a survey of employers, parents, and signifi- 
cant others. The following are-.areas that Morgan County staff should 

explore with community, members : • • 

> - *' 

1. on the job performance of former students 

2. comparison *of handicapped workers with other employees 

3. employer suggestions for improvement or additional com- 
petencies 

4. problems with law enforcement personnel 

5. reactions of parents and friends * 6 

6. * credit "record 

w C 

Please note that some 'areas described above are confidential and re- 
quire permission of both the former student and/or guardians.. This . 



information must be kept in strict confidence by the school district, 

.however, because these data are sensitive by no means excludes them. 

. . - ' \ 

from. the program development process. \ " 

The flow chart located in. Appendix B* that\^identif ies the imple- 

J \ 
mentation steps for this guide, also provides a time 'line for cpnduct- 

' ' \ 

ing followup studies. These are merely guidelines and can be adjusted 
* - • "\ 

as ger.the needs of Morgan County. \ 



\ 
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VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
Vocational assessment is a process designed to -assess and pre- 
dict work behavior and vocational potential, primarily through the 
application of a variety of practical techniques and procedures. 
This implies that information gained through vocational evaluation 
is useful both for short-term and long-term planning. 

+ Specifically, vocational potential may relate to such factors 
and characteristics as: % ~ ~* 

specific and general skills and abilities, aptitudes and 
interests, personality and temperament, values and atti- - 
tudes, motivation and needs, physical capacity and- work 



tolerance,- edueability and trainability * social skills 

and' work habits, work adjustment and employability , place- , 

ability and rehabilifcation/habiliCation potential. (Pruitt', - 

1977, -p. 4). ' f 

Evaluating the vocational needs of handicapped individuals is 

a critical part of vocational preparation. -Accurate evaluation in- 

formation provides an opportunity to develop individualized planning 

• *" t - 

and instruction in the vocational program. This information further 

serves t9 assist teachers in expanding their vocational curriculum 
to meet the unique needs of these students and assifet them in develop- 
ing their vocational potential to the greatest extent possible. Effec 
tive vocational preparation of handicapped individuals is dependent on 
teachers having functional knowledge of vocational ^valuation techni- 
ques and tools. Appropriate use of vocational evaluation procedures 
enables teachers of the developmentally disabled to assess current 
performance levels, to set long-range expectations, and to develop 

/ • 

the needed activities and sjhofct-term goals that will allow students 



to achieve their career .goal* 
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An important consideration 'in the evaluation process is»to select 
assessment tools and' activities which wTll .provide' the maximum amount- 
of information concerning the student's aptitudes, strengths, limita- 
tions and interests in. relationship to the world of work. A number of 
vehicles can be used, including (a) appropriate student background data 
(b). tests, (c) rating scales, (d). interest inventories, 5 (e) personal 
interviews, (f) work samples, (g) simulations, (h) situational obser- 
vations, and (i) work evaluations. . 

£> 

M ' ^ A variety of evaluation instruments should be utilized in order 
to provide information about the individual from several different 
vantage points, as each of the techniques suggested above have speci- 
fic strengths and weaknesses. . 

The process of vocational assessment: should be a cooperative en- 
deavor involving a number of people/ including but not limited to spe-* 
'cial_ education personnel, vocational education personnel, vocational 
evaluators, administrators, parents and agency representatives* 

A comprehensive program of vocational assessment components usu- , 
ally includes the following categories of activities: (a) clinical 
assessment, (b) work samples-r-formal and informal, (c) situational 
assessment, and (d) job try-outs. Information, collected from these 
components can be- organized into a student profile and can be helpful 
in identifying appropriate training methods, curriculum needs, support 
services (sf.ch as speech or physical therapy) needed as part of the 

vocational preparation process, attitudes and ^behaviors, and predic- 

* , 

ted vocational potential and limits. However, vocational etfaly&tion 

tools can also' be used selectively and individually at critical joints 

in a handicapped individual's vocational preparation program, eveu at 

< 1 * 

the time of job placement. , It must be emphasized that assessment 

tools should be used individually and collectively as appropriate 



CLINICAL ASSESSMENT 
, The information gained ftom clinical assessment will assist 
personnel in better understanding the student's disability and per 
formance capabilities. -This component is usually the /first to be 
developed* as the information provided will help to narrow the 
range and scope of the testing that follows it. Since testing 
must be limited to appropriate instruments which provide essential 
information, clinical assessment usually concentrates on the fbl- 
loving areas: / 

1- Academic achievement information can indicate the 

student's current levels^ of academic and Ueha\ wral . ■ 
functioning and whether he/she Us capable of hand-r. 
ling other tests designed for Achievement .Test, 
, * 2 * Intelligence testsT ^provide information which can . 

assist personnel in anticipating the non-motor abi- . 
lity level at which the student is performing. 
3. Aptitude tests (paper and pencil or performance 
based) can provide information which describes the 
student f s vocational potential in specific educa r 
tional levels. It can also, provided basis "for 
necessary remediation^ For 'instance, approximate, 
levels- of reading, vocabulary, comprehension, spell-* 

ing,/ arithmetic computation, wc)rd attack skills, and 

/ ' ■ ' . 

j problem solving skills can be .determined by admini- 

stering such standardized instruments as the Adult 

• 

Basic .Learning .Examination (ABLE), the Wide Range./ 
Achievement Test *(WRAT) or the Peafiody Individual 

t 4 r 4 ' at a 

, -areas such as ttjpse which require specific cler.ical, 
*• mechanical, and- manual ^dexterity skills.* 

. - . ' • . r' ; ■ ■ 93 
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Dexterity and motor .tests can' provide 'specific infor-' 

mation relating to the* student's - eya hand coordination, 

* * 

fine and gross motor 'skills, psychomotor rate of per-? 
* i formance, and -matVu^l dexterity level. " S 

5 « »* Interest iriventoties are usually paper and pencil . 
batteries and^ require at least 'a six*h grade reading 
.-.ability,* Some instruments, however, - are "based idn a* 
selection of pictures^and can be v - administered to stfu- 

dent^with Reading/ diffipultiefe and nonr^cers.* In-< . 

*' ' - - * 1 \ / 
formation from .these tests^can, h>&P to narrow - the 

fange of vQcatl^onal program options in the least re~ 

♦ * . strictive environment and' to establish an ?appropriate 



career, objective. * v 



v 4 / " * ^ 

% " v 6 » Cumulative records can .provide information concerning 
\ t s a. student's grades, attendance, * and- discipline records, /- 

• ' n , / \ _ j_ _ v - / 

This information should all be Collected and recorded on a Back- 
ground Information Profile. .A sample profile is provided for you. 
\ •* * . BACKGROUND INFORMATION, PROFILE* * 

.V ' j Date , / 



7 



Name" 



: c 1 



Age 



•Grade 



/ 
/ 



"A. Performance"_Le'vels / 

* * t 

. 1. Reading level ^ 

2. Hath level ' 



> A ' ' 

' r. » 



3, . Spelling level ; . 



4. Psychological test results:! r 



. ! - 
I 



ERLC 



Test 



SB- 



Score 



' * Date administered 

* . " -a • ■ 



< 



5t Communication skills: 

Verbal 

tfritten = 

6.* Strong, style of learning: 

(e.g., visual, auditory, kinesthetic) 



7. Attendance: 



8. Language skills: 
Listening 



Conveying Information 



9. Perceptual-motor skills development: 



10. Interest inventory; 
Test r \ 



Date (administered j_ 
Resullts ' ^ 

I r — 

11 v Aptitude Battery: 
' Test 



Date administered 
.Results . , 



12, . Interview Information: 



* Adapted /fron Sarkees and Scott, 1981<« 
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'WORK SAMPLES 

.' Wqrk 'samples represent an important component of the vocational 

evaluation process. - As a close simulation of the tasks required in 

business, industry "or j| specific vocational area, % work samples can* be 

useful in assessing vocational stren&ths, aptitudes, interests and * 

limitations ±n order to lend realism as a vocational guidance tocl. 

Work samples carTproduce useful evaluation, .data fo,r predicting 

vocational potential in thatj-they emphasize psychomotor; skills rather 

1 ' 
than verbal abilities, they can produce feedback relative to the j 

1 , - ' 

practically based hands-on activities in a^ short period of time and 

theyj provide direct information relating to the individual's perfor- 
mance jLevel .and enthusiasm. 

COM^IBRCIAL WORK SAMPLES ■ * 

i 

A variety of commercially prepared work samples are available. 
They are baaed on cluster-trait* samples and single-trait samples. 
Cluster-trait- samples use one activity to measure a variety 9f ,voca- 
tiohal factors essential to wany occupations. Single-trails samples 
are .based on one vocational-activity and measures' all the qualities 
necessary for successful performance it\ that vocation. ' 

• * 

Select'iojr of the, proper commercial system should take into con- 
I j * _ 

sideration: . / ' - J * 



1. the range of jobs available in tb* community and the 

r — 

scope of jobs represented in the work sample; 
/ Z -* ' f 

2. validity and * reliability for the student population to 

J ,/ ■ 

f be served; * 

3; purpose of the evaluation; , 

~ f ' \ ° I 

(a) occupational information through a hands-on experience, 

* ' • 

, (b). 1 assessment of present s&ills.and aptitudes without 

relating inf oration to career functions, i 



(c) a thorough evaluation of student aptitudes and work 
- behaviors, , 4 . 

(d) occupational information and dissemination, 

(e) occupational exploration. 
(Revell, Kriloff and Sarkees, 1980) 

Work samples. can be motivating to handicapped students because 
they pr<?vide them with practical hands-on experiences as opposed to 
paper and pencil activities. Therefore,, performance skills are empha 
sized rather than verbal or written skills \ While the student is com 
pleting the work sample the ^valuator observes important information 
relative to manipulative skills, motor .skills, and work capacity'. 
This can help in selecting an appropriate placement in an appropriate 
vocational program or in selecting., job placement si.es. 

The advantages of coiiunercial.Mork.. sample systems- include (a) mot 
vating the students through psychomotor experiences, (b) providing 
necessary information through .observation, (c) helping to predict po- 
tential success in an occupational are^a and (dp providing exploratory 
and career counseling experiences. 

Disadvantages of commercial work sample systems include (a) cost 
(b) training time for evaluator^s) , (c) time consuming to administer 
and (d) inappropriate norms. 'Commercial work samples which are cur- 
rently being used are listed below: 

1. Jewish Employment. and Vocational Service (JEVS) 

2. Singer Vocational Evaluation System 

3. Testing, Orientation and Work Evaluation in Rehabili- 

*i * 

' tation (TOWER) s 

4. Talent Assessment Program (TAP) 

5. McCarron-Dial 

>6. Wide Range Employment Sample^ Tgst, (WREST) 



7. Systematic Approach to Vocational Education 
8/ Valpar 

/teacher prepared work samples ■ 

Many school systems do not have sufficient funds to purchase 
commercial work sample systems. However, informal work^samples can 
be developed by vocational teachers, in cooperation with special- 
education^ personnel, so that students can be observed as they per- 
form work related tasks. The tools and equipment used in the vocar 
tional classroom 'br laboratory can be utilized in developing these 
activities ♦ g> 

Informal work samples, should relate to jobs which are available 
in the community. An informal community survey can be conducted to 
determine the nature and content of the proposed work sample. 

Another source of helpful* information in identifying entry level 
tasks is The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT). Published by 
the Department of^Labor, this resource provides information concern- 
ing the physical demands, working conditions, aptitudes and specific 
job tasks for oyer 35,O0O jobs. The information found in this guide 
was collected by occupational analysts through observation of workers 
and job sites. An example from the DOT is provided below: 

521.685-306 SLICING-MACHINE OPERATOR (dairy prod., slaught. 
& meat pack. ) * ■ \ 

Tends one or more machines that automatically slice food 
products, such as cheese or meat for packaging: Threads 
roll or interleaf paper into machine. Turns scraw to ad- 
just guides on machine for size of food slab, using wrench. 
Places slab of food on feeder bed. Presses levers to clamp 
chunk to bed and start feeder. . Turns dials to set number 
-and thickness of slices in each stack. Presses switch to 
. start rotating slicer with synchronized devices that cut, 
count, interleaf , and stack slices of food. Weighs stack 
and turns dial to regulate thickness of slices to achieve 
prescribed weight. Removes and replaces imperfect slice 
with one from spare pile. Places sliced stack on packa- 
ging conveyor. 
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Once information has been collected* to determine what, informal 

■ < 

work sample is to be developed the following steps should be followed: 
!. analyze the job represented. by the work sample to 

make certain that the skills required for the job % 
are the same as those represented in the work sam- 
ple (the DOT may be helpful) 

2. develop activities for the work sample which simu- 
late the tasks expected for the job 

3. decide how you will explain and/or demonstrate the 
work sample to handicapped students. 

4. decide how student performance will be evaluated or- 

scared (establish criteria) - B * 

5. i pretest the work samples with handicapped students 

„-* / 

J before using it as an assessment tool to help iden- 
tify ^ny problem areas. 
Using these five steps in developing informal work samples the 
following examples from each vocational sfelrvice area are provided to 
illustrate the process. 

A. ^AGRICULTURE - Potting a Plant (Horticulture Class) 

Skills necessary for successful completion of this activity: 
The student will be able to — 

1. fill pot with soil mixture 

2. properly handle the plant material 

3. plant the plant in the pot 

4. water the plant 

5. place the pot on bench for further care 

6. understand basic concepts of requirements for plant 
growth p 

■ • " ■ 39 ■ 



Procedure: The student is provided with a 6 11 clay pot, soil, 
one tropical houseplant, a bucket of water, a demonstration and" 
instructions on how the procedure should be carried out. The stu- 
dent is also provided with ample time to complete the activity. 
Key Considerations in Evaluation: The instructors (preferably agri- 
culture and special education cooperatively)" will^>bserve manual 
manipulation, attitude toward the project, and the student ? s under- 
standing of basic concepts behind the steps involved in carrying 
* out the activity, 

B. BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION - Filing (Office Procedures 
Class) * m 

* 

Skills necessary for successful completion of this activity: 
x * The, student will be able to ~ 

1. listen to directions ; 

2, know, the order of alphabetical letters 

3, read the name of* a department and match the name 

c 

with the proper tab in the filing box 

4. put index -cards in order 

Procedure: The instructor will provide the student with a filing 

box containing ten cards with raised tabs on which will be written 

— — . * 

ten departments of accompany (i.e., Personnel Department, Account- 
ing Department, Shipping Department,* Engineering Department), .Also 
provided will be 100 index ^cards on which will be written (a) the 
name of the person who works for the company and (b) the department 
where the person works. The instructor will explain to the student 
that each card is to be filed in alphabetical order behind the cor- 
rect department tab. - Appropriate time will be allowed for the stu- 
dent to complete the activity. XQQ* 

4Cey Considerations £n Evaluation: The instructors (preferably 
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business education and special education cooperatively^ will observe 
the student's concentration on the task, rate of error, decision mak- 
• • ing- ability, work pace, ability to work unsupervised, and ability to 

work under pressure. * . ^ 

C. HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION - Preparing Articles for Steri- 
: . lization (Nursing Class) 

Skills necessary for successful completicm of this activity: 
; . The student will be able to — 

1. read instructions ^ 
c 2. * observe and interpret diagrams * ™ 

3. assemble* material's 

4. wash instruments, needles .and syriuges . 

5. rinse instruments, needles- and syringes . + 

6. wrap instruments, needles and syringes 
Procedure: The student will be introduced to the work -area which 
will include a sink with running wat;er, basins and detergent, brushes, 
stylets, applicators, sponges, .paper towels, sterilization syringe 
envelopes, paper* needle forms, paper wrappers, and sterilization tape. 
The items will be placed in a systematic arrangement so that the stu- 
dentr can work in an, orderly manner. The instructor will provide the 

* student with a demonstration, an explanation of the activity / and a 
typed checklist of tasks to be completed. 

Key Considerations in Evaluation: The instructors .(preferably health 
occupations and special education cooperatively( will observe the stu • 
dent s ability to follow instructions, ability to properly utilize the 

Q 

task checklist and diagram, safety in handling objects, coordination 
during disassembly of needles and syringes, and proper cleaning, rin- 
9 . * sing and wrapping of instruments. 

erJc . . . loi 



D. HOME ECONOMICS - Placing and Cutting o Out a 'Garment. .(Basic 

* « 

•Clothing Construction Class) 

* 

Skills necessary for successful completion of this activity: 

f - . 

The student will be able to — 

1. read the guide sheet * (either by words or pictures) • 

2. identify and know how to use the appropriate equipment 
(e.g., pins, yardstick, shears, .pattern) 

4 . ** 

T> 1 

3. locate, the grain line in the fabric and on the. pattern 
piece 

4*. recognize the cutting line on the pattern.* 

5. know which pieces are to be placed on the fold of the 
.fabric 

6. recognize .the pattern piece's that go with the view 
being made ■ 

Procedure: The student would be introduced to the work are which 
would contain a work table, fabric, a pattern, a pattern guide and 
all pf the appropriate supplies and equipment. The instructor^ would 
explain to the student that he/she should -follow the pattern guide 
sheet to place the pattern pieces on the fabric and cut them out. 
The student would be given' sufficient time to complete the activity. 
Key Considerations in Evaluation: The instructors (preferably home 
economics and Special education cooperatively) will observe ability 
Xg read the pattern guide sheet, ability to follow directions, abi- 
lity to use the equipment, ability to measure, frustration level, 
attention span, and manipulation and dexterity skills. 

E. MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION - Setting Up a Display 
Area With Merchandise (Merchandising Class) 
Skills necessary for successful completion of this activity: 
" The student will be able to — . 
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1. .determine what merchandise needs to go on each shelf 
2 * S et the proper merch andi se from the storeroom/stock- 
room 

3. price the-merchandise ' 

4. put the merchandise <yi the shelf in the c'otrect place 
i. label the shelf . ' . 

6. - work with othe"rs »C 
7« 8^ e an d follow directions- 
. Procedure: The student would be introduced to the stockroom as well 
as the display area. The instructor would s give specific directions 
about the activity* The student is to check the typed -List which 
~ • .will indicate how many items of merchandise should be on each shelf. 
After checking this list and counting" the material/on the shelves 
the extra merchandise should be obtained from the stockroom, priced 
. and put i,n the. appropriate place on the display shelf. / 
* Ke Y Considerations.ln Evaluation: The instructors (preferably mar^ 

keting and distributive education and special education cooperatively) 
will observe the afeility of the student to follow directions, compu- 
• tational ability (counting 'and pricing merchandise) and perseverance 
level. 

F. TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION - Build a Napkin Holder (Car- 

pentry Class) * * 

t % 

Skills necessary for successful completion of this activity: - 
The r student will be able to — 

1. measure 

2. layout materials 

* * 
, 3. cut wood 

4. m hammer t/ 

eric:' %. chisel . 103 ' - 



6. drill 



Procedure: Tne student is provided with tools~(i.e., 12" scale ruler, 

'* \ » •* 

10 - point - 20!' hand saw, drill brace with 3/8" drill compass, v6 l/2 ,r 

♦ ^ 

coping saw, 12" combination square, i/2" wood chisel mallet, shoe or 
wood rasp, and' safety glasses); and supplies (12 wire nails - 1/2", 

* ,1 piece plywood 1/4" * 8" x 18", 1 - 6" x 3/8" wood dowel, 1 - 1" x 
4 n x 4" pine board,. 1 shop cloth, 1/2 TlHieet "m^iS^anS^per , T/'2~ ' ' 
sheet fine ^sandpaper, l'bz. wood glue, and plastic wood filler). Tfie 
instructor will demonstrate the proper use of the tools, the safety' 

* procedures, and the procedure for making a napkin hoider.. The direc- 

, tions will also be listed in task ^analysis form for the stXident ^o- 

- «. ■ 

follow step-by-step. " 

° - * 

<Key Considerations in Evaluation: The Instructors (preferably car- 
pentry and special education cooperatively) will observe. the student f s 
ability to measure, strength, endurance, dexterity, assembling errors, 
finishing errors, and proper use of tools. 

* • 

SITUATIONAL ASSESSMENT ' 

Perhaps the most widely used method of vocational assessment is 
the situational assessment approach* This * technique utilizes obser- 
vation to record vocational behaviors and -wbtk habits demonstrated by 
students performing work tasks^ The work- tasks occur in a real or T 
simulated job environment. .Students work on tasks in small # groups, 
Zither than in individual situations, so that interpersonal skills, 
can also be observed. Behavior checklists and rating scales are 
usually used during the observation to record student performance. 

Situational assessment provides the -student with activities 

<* 

whose relationship to vocational concerns can be readily* experienced.' 
0* The relationship to the world of work motivates the students to 
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complete the tasks. , A student can be placed in varied settings for 
situational assessments with, limited costs .for equipment and materials. 
As information is gained about the student's work behaviors and skills, 

situations which meet individual needs can be established. .The situa- 

• \ • 

tional assessment provides both learning experiences for the student a 
as well as indications gJE* further evaluation and training needs. " / 
• The positive aspect of this approach is that situational assess- 
ment can talce place ^in a variety of situations. Sites for assessment 
•can be selected according to the work environment relative to a speci- 
fic job. Qpportun,ities to establish situational aSsessment.activit4.es 
can be found in institutional facilities or schools, They may also 'be 
, based in the community; ^ 

During the process of situat lonal assessment, several factors 
relative' to a student's work performance are observed. ~ TtveSe factors 
include specif ic work skills, work yc. - :ality, perseverance, 'and work 
tolerance. Inferences are also made regarding worker attitudes and 
values (Pruitt, 1977). * 1 

More' time *can be allowed for situational assessment activities 1 
than is normally allowed'for commercial work sample batteries. There- 
fore, a more precise profile of student abilities, can be developed in- 
order that a realistic vocational plan can be formulated. 

Brolin (1976) presented some advantages of using the situational 
assessment technique: . 

1. it simulates a real work situation 

* * * # * 

2. it allows for observation of hands-on as well as personal- , 
social skills * 

3. it takes less time than some formal assessment batteries e 

o 

4. it is less costly than most fprmal or commercial baltexies . , 



5. it provides a natural work, environment in^ which students 

can be more relaxed ? 
6., it provides an excellent opportunity for cooperative"- 
observation',; evaluation and decision-m&king among edu- 
cational personnel. 



A sample Situational Assessment Checksheet is provided -to illu- 

strate a recordkeeping system that can be used" by observers, during 

■ , * - • * *i : , \ v ♦ 

the assessment activity/ ' " • 

« - SITUATIONAL ASSESSMENT CHECKSHEEjT* v * 
Stu4ent ' \ 



Date 



Observer (s) : 



Tasty Activity': 

\ 



Skill/Behavior * -.Needs Satisfactory Excellent ~ 
_ : Improvement \ , " * 

Punctyality 
, Work endurknce. m 
Concentration 
Follows safety rules 
Motivation 

Works.well with others 
Fine motor skills 
Gross motor skills 
Follows directions- 
Eye-hand coordination 
Quality of work performed 
Speed 

Accuracy/precision 

Dexterity * - * 

Accepts criticism 
Hygiene/ grooming ' 

Consistency in performing « 

fcasks • . 
Reaction to task changes 

^Adapted from Sarkees and Scott,* 1981. 
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JOB TRYOUTS 



Job tr'y6uts are -'placements in the community under the conditions 
'' ' * ' * 

normally associated with a specific job/ Job" tryouts include formal • 

follow-up activities once a job placement is' made to assure that the 

student! is given an accurate evaluation and- a fair opportunity to per.-' 

form.- The motivating" features of job. tryouts for students can be seen 

both in terms 'of the reality of the assessment experience and the oppor 

tunity to demonstrate skills" in an actual work setting.. 

Another positive feature of job tryouts is the effect of high' 

\levels of performance^ the 'attitudes of employers toward handicapped"' 

workers. For example, -individuals'with epilepsy* are. frequently exclu= 

ded from the job market because of societal' attitudes toward. seizures. 

.This exclusion is particularly relevant to individuals whose seizures 

cannot he brought under perfect control. A student with epilepsy can* 

•be placed in a work tryout with a potential employer. The student 

^ould have .the opportunity to demonstrate that^the job can be com- 

pleted x at a competitive level and^that seizure activity can be com-;' 

pensated for without injury or pliability.. 
• . * * . . . * 

• Job tryouts alsa 'provide information concerning a student 1 s cur- 

• y * ^ 

rent level tff 'interest in -a particular job area, production level, 

work attitude, and d need- £or further .preparation. 



r 
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A. Introduction*',. 

• Included within the present section is a series of course out- , 
lines that refl ec_t_the_competencies- identified* in the State of" Georgia 
Competency Based Education regulations. As previously stated, the 
Learner competencies were obtained directly £ r6m~the~state regulations. 
Competencies from the Individual, Citizen, Consumer and Producer clus- 
ters- were identified as a component of * the present project. ^ In addi- 
tion, the goals and subsequent objectives for these competencies are 
included within the framework of course options that they appear to 
relate to. The reader will note that additional steps of instructional 
analysis are, needed in order "to translate the competency goals and * 
objectives^ into 'implementation activities for each course. This sys- 
tem will allow individual teachers to modify, goals to the needs of 

specific learners and: to the cfiaractferistics of their instructional* 

* - ~y 

setting. * 

Since modification of goals within courses will be necessary for 
many handicapped learners, a way of earning modified credit must also 
be developed. Clarke County School District has already developed an 
outline of course credit options. The model is very comprehensive in 
that it ranges from full-time regular class and full credit to special 
class and no crecfit. This modification of program and course credit 
enables all students flexible, program options allowing the availabi- 
w lity of more than one instructional setting. The following subsection 
includes four possible credit options that can be modified if neces- 
sary to fit the needs of the Morgan County School System. 

3 ■ 

■5 

System for Awarding Course Credit* 
A. Regular courses requiring no modification : 

Th v ese courses will be designated by the systemwide 'course, number 

• in 
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on'the student record. The stuclent will receive full credit 
* .1 , 

upon completion. 

_^Bx _Regular^courses requiring minor modifications : : ~ 

These courses exist when the special education teacher consults 
with the regular teacher. They will maintain the systemwide 
course number on the student record and the student will receive 
full credit upon each course completion. e 
c * Regular courses requiring major modification : 

These courses will carry a coded number tc designate that the 
course was; taught by a special education teacher or in conjunc- 
tion with a regular education teacher/ Jhe essential goals and 
objectives of the regular coarse will be followed as much as 

possible for- each- studentr. All concepts,- goals, and ob jectives 

for each modified course will be listed in the IEP of each excep- 
tional child. These courses may be graded by a satisfactory of * 
unsatisfactory grade upon completion of IEP goals. The satisfac- 
tory/unsatisfactory stipulation should be covered in the IEP. If - 

the parents do not want the satisfactory/ unsatisfactory option, 

\ v . - 

the chiid^will be graded according to the established class grad- 
ing standards, . 
Specific needs courses : 

These courses will be provided or supervised by special education 
personnel to guarantee .that the basic CBE learner competencies are 

e 

completed by each special education student who receives a diploma. 
These courses will be considered a part of the 150 high school 
elective hours." * These courses will carry a coded number in the 
students record to designate that the course was provided in the 
speciai education curriculum and taught by the special education 

' ' -112 
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teacher. ^The goals and objectives for each specific needs 
course will be listed in the IEP of each exceptional child. 



^Developed "by Clarke County Exceptional Children Division Staff. 
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PART A 

COMPETENCIES FOR THE LEARNER 



DEVELOPED BY: 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

*. * 

u 

I.. SUGGESTED COURSE OPTIONS 

A. . ENGLISH-LANGUAGE ARTS 

B. MATH 

" C. SCIENCE-MATH 

D. PERSONAL FINANCE 

E. ECONOMICS '& BUSINESS 

F. SCIENCE 



Each graduates should demonstrate competence in the areas 
or reading; writing, mathematics, speaking ind listening 7 " 
and problem* solving. Performance will .be* demonstrated by 
students using those materials which aire used in typical 
academic, employment and" everyday- tasks. These may include 

n^ispapers, jnagazines, personal budgets, tax and 'employment 

fbrms.,^textbooksi business and "personal letters and other 
materials requiring^the^applic^tion of basic learning 
skills. - ^^-^^ 

Reading - A student will demonstrate^compet^nce^hy 
his or her ability to read, understand, interpret 
and use written materials in the context of acade- 



mic problems, everyday tasks and employment activi- 
ties. Illustrative indicators of reading competence 
include such skills as identifying main ideas and 

0 

details, interpreting lateral arid figurative lan- 
guage and using reference resources. 
Writing - A student will demonstrate competence by 
his or her ability to .select, organize and compose * 
written material in the context of academic problems, 
everyday tasks and employment activities. Indicators 
or "writing include such skills as composing sentences, 
organizing information and writing paragraphs. » 
Mathematics ~- A student will demonstrate-competence- 
by his° or her ability to understand and employ basic 
mathematical, concepts and operations, .in the context 
of academic problems, everyday tasks* and employment 
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activities. Indicators illustrative of skills in 
mathematics include translating numbers, .computing 



"percentages arid "applying aYithmeFic 7 operations." 
Speaking and Listening - A student will demonstrate 
competence by his or her -ability to receive and 
transmit oral and aural communication in the con- 
text .of academic problems, everyday ^tasks and employ- 
ment activities. Indicators of speaking and listen- 

— „ , _ * 

ing may include interpreting- -aural communications, 

composing oral directions and. questions and using 
formal and informal speaking styles. 
Problem-Solving - A student will demonstrate compe- 
tence by his or her ability to evaluate, analyze and 
draw conclusions from situations presented in the con- 
text o£ academic problems, 'everyday tasks and employ- 
ment activities. Illustrative indicators of. problem- 
solvin^Timy^nclude interpreting a variety of data, 
inferring cause and effect and^applyihg logical, rea- 
soning to the identification and sol^itioiTo^ 

On the following pages ^ indicator clusters or descriptive State- 
^O # * „ * * 

ments are listed for three of the learner competencies—reading, mathe- 

s 

matics and problem-solving. Indicator clusters for speaking/listening 

* > 

and writing are now being clarified and will be published later by the 
Standards and Assessment Division of the Department of Education. . 



Basic Skills Assessment: Overview and Content, Description, Standards 
and Assessment Division Office of Planning and Development, Georgia 
Department "of Education. 
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is&z. Atoscvi-iwisK :: the snw: risrisuL'isssES asnress fact asp c :s::> . 

: tweKr.t. . T~ / 



INDICATOR CLCSIER 1: Vhicr. of the :o„.c--in^ statement* is ar, u - 



Asscs^sser.t* Characteristics.. This cluster la assessed' wish such satetiais 

as editorials, books, movies and news reports* 
\ » I: a passage Is used £or assessment, th* facts . 

t ar.i ;ptr.ioas arc based on the passage exciuf t;ely. 

- -J Statements of value are not^ cons U'erec fa.ts. 
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X. Hank Is the cutest Cat , in :he neighborhood. 

5* r. ar.it ate three cans* o: cat food last 

C. Hank chipped a tooth chewing a bone yesterday, 

p. Hank, is a 2C-pSur.-d. ions-hatred tomcat. 



IN.rsATvS C-USfER 2: THE STuir'T INTERPRETS S^ANTIC RELATIONSHIPS » 
(wei £\C> 



A^svszer.; tractei 1st * cs . This cluster is assessed by requiring 5:;".<nis 

to Substitute words wltn appropriate 
ccr.r.o tat ions or by paraphrasing individ-a: 
sentences. Passages used give context clues 
:o r.ei? determine the aeanlng art the vor;(.s) 
. it. the -question. 



INDICATOR CLUSTc 



2: After two 
ate 



r two weeks ±i 

his food. 



tnout food, the iuj, 



Voraciously ae^ns 

A- slowly 

B. hungrily 

\ C. angrily 

D. carefully 



:*:\at^ ._sr: . tkf $;~;v: *£:,>::: :rs explicitly stated >ui£ 

V^i^. sr/-fo:£:5 Iv fvts, an? c^^s^:::' 



r •* iilr. iue: i 2 >i sajv-r rcir.: or :~rz-->-z -* 
rirSi;?. Ccrr-.r respor.di*^ s^uld :,o: :c :c 
r,;r .r.*v ar.>w«r i:, ::^^sa^c J<^^c...v".'. 

- ' u.f-its. sel-2wt<*^ ;c«c w.. : nt 
..»r r.^.'Wir; . - .\!ev.r,: ;^ o.<-rjfl 
. - . T" • * *n 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 3: Chimpanzees :r3vele: lr. space re tore pe-:.t ..i „ 
Scientists war.tec ;c *now whether tr.t* 
ar.c brain vruia ".c j t " ; ;r *\r icn - 
o: weightiesrir.Vjs,} « So r«tor* tnev ^ .* 
into space. sctv.\tists -ven: ir^s* c . , 
ores and mjn^evs. .The sc leu dec . ' : ; 

cr.:-~an;ee^*j:r.t s;i.e ^^v-auSc tne fc :,ti. * -c«. 
brain is s.^ilar tr.e aurc:'.:. -ro'.r. tr. c : : . 
vel«.r.t ana s: r-c* . I: tlw ch ^^.^ar.ce-h c . - . ; 
rui^e tn«T .rr.f> s-c;c- * xcr. r»»"w.. 3 

cry. _ 

The purpose o: eendfn^ chimpar:fes : :t .-»pa^c . *? 
to find out whether they uouli 

^ A. get food and va:er» by pressing levers. 

3. live in a s,to:e cf vel>;htlcst»r.tfs> . 

C. find the other dni=als that hac -ecn sc *? 
into space. 

D. ^earn tc rest after every hour's vorf.. 
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.A** cesser.? Character isr;cs:, - tree t ions are clear arrd urai's lgucu*. 



.irectionti a: 



presented in narrative :o: 



or lists or steps. Directions should ft iu- 
clude. concent, which is ur.raziliar Co the 
student. 



Ingredlencs : ^ 13 

1* graham cracker per person ** 
i large aarshaallovs per person 
* 1/4 chocolate candy bar per person 

Directions: 

* * 

Cover grahaa cracker with sarshaailow; cover wlch sections o: 
chocolate bars. Put a preheated ov<*n at 35C r. 3uke candy 

Variations : 

Spread peanut butter before adding aarahsal lews - spread with 
Jelly or preserves before adding carshsallows . Top with salted nuts. 



For a regular Georgia Snore, which is the first" ingredient addec :o 
the grahas cracker according to these directions? 



A., marahnallow 

3. nuts c ' 

C. chocolate f 

D. peanut butter 



In: cfent isv-Cos. r,en ens tor 

3 — — 

"^ri»*.* - ' . «s ».stc: mc I -v.es ;t. 



k.r.tcryretqt ion is base 
t l.;r i:y betwciii_i-se 
-r.c correct response. 



cit :\* t ar.*tc-.*e la ago 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 5: 



After Tina tried out for a ;ob with ; \< at. 
band, Tc= tcIJ her *:hat her skill on tr.e ,Cr^z 
was beyond his wildest d roans. 

Toe seant that ' " * 

A. „Jina needed _to_ca la dewr., when she pla>ec 

B. he hac fallen asleep curing ner try-out* 

C. he did not really need^ a drunker. 

D« Tina di£ 'an outstanding job of playing. 



I NDiC. .70 a CLUSTER b: THE STV^NT SLECOCSirSS ? ZC?AZAS2K TECHNICS . v 
(veiw:. «) • 

A^sesszcnt Characteristics: do pot require the* student to Identify 

Articular propaganda techniques, but rather 
tc Identify propaganda vi* ir.teni sis lead 
. , or misinform. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 6: 
if 



J 



i 



A wenan on TV said that boys liked best the 
girj.s who used the oroduct she was advert Is in 
Which of these do you think the TV woran want 
to do? , 

A. 'report a fact 

B. let -syou in .on a good thing 
C* .sake aoney for TV 

D« cell the product 



O 

00 
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Implicitly iidZxid La: J?saci^n in be 
.-.ought* Dt as chat information " ontainej 
'^etvee:: the lir.es. ar.d ye- pass ice 
dependent . ' 



INDiCATwR S. 7_"£ >7.?HNT MAKES PR^'iOTl^ ^ , oENSnAI,. CATIONS 

CC^AS-gP SS. height . !_/.} 

Assessment Characterise U4. prediction iapKes a future ever.t ; a degr,ee 

of probability exists. Generalization/ are 
~ " , the result of Inductive reasoning; 

spe^'iK's cr deta.is are presented f-ro=\ & 

* vhleh the general statement Is derived. 
Deduct Icr. zzy be involved <ts -'ell. 
CsJ=;»ari>or.i are trade based on sere defined 

• vari i Me vr.ich i* constant for- thit 
"i comparison. • 



-»c.:: Jhar.u'erii*. : .£ Conclusion* are *or.si.:ered ti.« r-*Suit ~: 

-a deductive or inductive reatcnin^ process. *. 

______ . — - — T:ie c exclusion, -ay .^c: -as a-.irjyr. st^tesent 

account tor a synthesis of tne intonation or 
brings ^IJiTirc to ;r.o passage. In rco«c rases 
cviltiplc sieves o: t.v 3 mail 01 on uhl.*a <tc 
basc a wcnciasio.: ..rc mc.uoec it tha -a.; sage 



vo.lato: .V.ST * T: ?rr 



s. 2—'.k$ vjs driving down ;h* 
er -ay to » r.e«.*: ir.g a: the 



9 

■»tr*et 3n* . i% 
... rar S..e 
a minutes late ant ^-as ver> anxtovs to jet 
there because she «.*as chairpericr. 3i"the^ 
ccrcciittoe. Two blocks away :rcr_ tr.e l.brary, a 
police officer stopped Mrs. 3ar.*5. 6 As .he pulled 
out his ticket book.,, he asked her why she cab in 
such a rush- 



Why did the pcliee officer scop Mrs. Sards'; 

A. He wanted to say heilo- 

3. She vas speeding. < 

C. They vere good friends. % 

D. She vas on the wrong* street. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER S. 



The land of Mingo la. surrounded b> an o*.ean. 
Because of the ice and snow, there U little 
land for. fanning, so the. people zust rzaxe a 
living in other >^jys. The Atlantic Oce*n 
provides good fishing year tound. Since the 
.habitants of this land are good sailor., they 
spend a lot of tlae on the water. 



in- 



Vhst kind of Industry would be ate ra;tec 

A. textile ..ills * 
3. farming ■ * » 

C. r auto aanufacturing 
'D. " ship building 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 9 1 



Georgia peach farmers recent Xy gathered 
Atlanta to discuss the current status o 
farming in the state. Several isst-e* - 
presented during the aeeting* Among t*i 
topics was- a discussion about the =il= 



last year azd the tact that tnere v€re 
enough *cold days for the peach crop to 
.well. Last year's crop was also plague 
sects that ate holes in the peacnes -r,i 
were at ill. ripening on the trees. 



rirter 
:ot 

t eve lop 
z by in- 
le tney 



What could you conclude fro= the passage? 

A. South Georgia peach farmers had 'a worse 
year than North Ceorgia peach farcers. 



B, 
C. 



year than North Georgia peach farmers. 
The peaches without holes tasted good. 
It was a bad yeaf for peach farmers. 
Next year will be a good year for V<_<_ches 



O 
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indicator ouster :o-. the st'.:ent c :ntekprets o-a?--: : . 

1 - :r ^y I0S • instructions a::: > 
laskL':' ^ ^n^^ _ 7:on * :7^-s"^{z v a?pl i - 



CATIJWS. 

OC CUPATIONAL A.'*T) 6AREER LN^r^dOK. lv«i£-i! .17.*) 



\A.NS PORTA? I ON' "I .'CrCE^X T I UN . MIS 



Ass?sjsm*nt Characteristics: 



The esphasij-o: this .luster is application 
ratr.er cnan'terminolos/. Graphic racner tuan 
narrative stimulus is used curing assessment. 
Items represented are actual forms or otner 
in to mat ion presented in practical situations. 




INDICATOR CoL'STER. 10 



*hich ot the following voulu correctly 
complete the information requested be lev * 





APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 




Name : 






Street 
Address: 


City: 


State Zip Code 








* 



A. Ricky Jones 

118 Main Street 
^Valdosta, Georgia 31601 



Ricky Jones 
Valdosta 



Ricky Jones 
Valdosta, 31601* 

Ricky Jones 
IIS Main Street 
Valdosta 



Assessment una raster 1st 



height, U%) , fc INDICATOR CLUSTER U: 



Itema pertainens u this r*uste: :r;.l^ the 
student vitri the c{5?arcjn:ty to iCentiiVr relevant " 
cr irrelevant pieces cf intcrmat ion. > The student 
ftill identity what further piectrfs) of information 
cay Ue necessary to, respond to a task or question 
or identify unnecessary information which nay 
cause contusion or b»* extraneous to tiie situation. 



If you were interested in rhe eating ha; its of 
Indians what section in a reierence bccV. ;nder 
the heading of American' Indians would cc tr.c 
nose useful? 

*A. Hunting habits * 

B. Climate 

C. Agriculture 

D. Types of dwellings 



INDICATOR CASTER 12: 



ThE ^rj'JENT REC0GM2ES A??.^?RIAT2 REFERENCE RESOURCES » INDICATOR CLUSTER 12: 
(weight, 
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Assessment Characteristics: This cluster assesses the student's ability to 
, • identify various reference resources such as a 

card cataloi, ar encyclopedia, typ^s of 
directories and» general library skills. Also, 
k included are Yellow •fages^, classified ads, 

recipes /cook books and. instruction manuals. 



If you needed to find information about 
purchasing new tires 'for your car. where would 
you mosc likely "look, for information? 



A. telephone directory 

B. encyclopedia , 

C. atlas m i 

D. almanac 
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v Creation laclud*- ~ — '- r -«=s o: ■ 



{ ERIC 
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MICH SCHOOL BASIC SKILLS EXAMINATION 
GLOSSARY FOR READING INDICATORS 



SKILLS 

■> 

01 -DISTINGUISHES BETWEEN 

02 INTERPRETS 

03 REC0CN1ZES 
04. MAKES 

05 DRAWS 

06 FOLLOWS 

07 LOCATES 



. CONTENT 

01 EXPLICITLY STATED MAIN IDEA 

02 EMPI.ictTLY STATED MAIN IDEA 

03 EXPLICITLY STATED DETAILS 

04 IMPLICITLY STATED DETAILS 

Oy EXPLICITLY STATED SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

06 IMPLICITLY STATED. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

07 APPROPRIATE REFERENCE RESOURCES 

08 EXPLICITLY STATED CAUSE AND EFFECT 
.09 IMPLICITLY STATED CAUSE AND EFFECT 

10 CONCLUSIONS " 

U DIRECTIONS \3 

12 graphic in format j on 

13 FACT AND OPINION 
U; RELEVANCE OF DATA 

15 PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 

I(> . PREDICTIONS 

1/ GENERALIZATIONS >'< 

lit COMPARISONS 

19 INFORMATION IN REFERENCE MATERIALS 

20 FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

21 INSTRUCTIONS AND LABELING INFORMATION 

22 FORMS AND APPLICATIONS 

23 * TRANSPORTATION INFORMATION 

24 OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER INFORMATION 

25 SEM/iNT! G KFJ.ATJ ONSH I PS 
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BASIC SKILLS 



2 , " ^ INDI^ATO?. CLl'STERS 

Number J,r..»e?ts - 

indicator ciLSrn. 1: the student translates from word's to n-jmef^-s 

A^D THE REVERSE , (weight, 5X) 7^ 

• > 

Assessment Characteristics: In the assessment of this cluster'whoie 

numbers and decimals are appropriate; 
however, fractions or percents should not 
be included for conversion. 



IMU.JATOR CLlSTIS Z: THL STCDENT OPDERS FRACTIONS . DECIMALS OR 
PERCENTS . (weight, 7Z) 

As»«»*=en a s ^r.ara.:crlscics: I; ems used for jssessment are mutually 

exclusive, not involving combinations 
of these number concepts. I: fractions 
ar *' Included they are limited to -halves 
through tenths,, plus twelfths and 
' hundredths, not sixths, sevenths or 

ninths. Mixed numbers car. be used; 
however, improper fractions are not - 
appropriate. 
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INDICATOR Cll$Zl\ 3: HiE STUDENT TRANSLATES^ FROM DECIMALS TC f-^r N r S 
AND THE REVERSE* (weight, 5Z) ' 

Assessment Characteristics: The student's understanding of the " 

conversion process of these number 
concepts in any given context is the 
primary consideration. • For this 
cluster, the use of decimals over one, 
scalier than hundredths; percents with 
** fractions or decimals and percents over 

100 are not suitable. 



INDICATOR CCL5TEK -: THE STUDENT TRANSLATES FROM "FRACTIONS TO P-SC^S 
AND THC RE VERSE , (weight, 5Z)~ : 1 r 

Assessment Characteristics: In this cluster, assessment includes 

percents with fractions in combination and 
repeating decimals* Fractions are limited 
to halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 
eighths, tenths and "hundredths . The u^e of- 
mixed numbers and ?*rcents over :00 are not 
suitable. 



ERLC 



«... • ..«•* *Tl* .«j 



Sample TEST ir-.ys 



INDICATOR CL.'iTER 



■oj: is the correct -a> ;c vr:te rn.rtccn 
thousand nine hur.creo eighty-nine? 

A. ' 13,939 

B. 13.99S ■ 

C. 130,959 

D. 159,590 



INDZCATOR'CLUSTE? :.' Marie :ust got a ;ob and is figur.r..- cu: 
budget. She s?*r.ds o: s.er :n,ome cn 
rent, 29X on fooi. 13^ vn £as . It', or. 
entertainment anc lu% £0«-s~to V;.i 
the order c: exposes from LEAST :o : RE a: lb 

A. rent, rood, ^as, entertainment, savings 

B. gas, savings, entt-rtainmcn: . rent. :^ad 
C entertainment.' foou, gas, savings, rent 
0. food, rent. en;ertainment » sav:-^. gas 



::OiCATOa CLUSTER 3: tfiiwh is .53 

A. .53* 

5. 5.3*, 

C. 53t 

D. 530: 



written js a ;>*.•!. 



INDICATJ?. CLL'STER >"hlc« ec^ais :: 6 ::io,i 37. I r° * 
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A. 3/S 

S. 3/7 

C. 1/2 

D. 7/3 



iH / * _ 

INDICATOR CLlSTER 5: THE STUDENT TRANS-VIES FROM F RACTiafrS TO * ff INDICATE CUSTER 5. ~>.ich is tne s.ime a* 

DECl.^La AND THLJ^VERSE. (weight, 5L7 ' r 

. , A. 7/15 . 

Assessment Characteristics: In measuring the student's ability to ' . 3. 2/3 

achieve this cluster, Improper fractions C v 3'- 

and decimals smaller than thousandths are . D. * 5/7 

4 not appropriate^ Suitable means in- . 

elude the use of nixed numbers and . # 

repeating decimal's. 



Number Operation s 



INDICATOR CLISTER 6: THE STUDENT SELECTS APPROPRIATE OPERATIONS m INDICATOR CLUSTER 6. Mailing .^st: S*.cor.s :Uio mai* La S. ;r 

FOR A C1VEN PROBLEM SITUATION, -(weight, 21) . the tirst 2 oun.ts, i Zz eacr. aod:iiira: 

^jnce or fraction. 

Assessment Characteristics: "Money and common decimals are among 

tnc productive subject areas for the Which shews the tot?, cost mai*;:;c a. 15 ranee 

measurement c: this cluster. racxaje?. 

■ ♦ A * 2 (.10) * 13 (.Cc; 

' * S. 2 LiO) 15 (.06) # ^ 

C. .10 + 13 (.06) 

0. .10 f 14 (.06) 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 7: THE STUDENT COMPUTES WITH WHOLE NUMBERS . F RACTIONS , INDICATOR CLUSTER 7. Soap S.O 

DECIMALS and PERCENTS. (weight, 3X) 



Three bars of soap --S'jld cost 



Assessment Characteristics: The assessment of this cluster may include 

horizontal and vertical presentations using * A. $.56 

, mixed numbers . like anc unlike denominations, H. $.S9 

simplifying fractions, etc. Identity and in-- C. $1.23 

verse properties, improper fractions, percents < D. $1.29 

over 100 or less than one, percents of in- 

crease or decrease are to be excluded. The ' 

use of graphics and word problems in items 
are not suitable* for this indicator. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 8: THE STUDENT APPLIES PROPERTIES OF OPERATIONS (weight, 2X) INDICATOR CLISTER S: Which of the follow lr* etatcccr.ts i* -Nays 

- true? . * 

Assessment Characterise ice: This, cluster assesses a studert's application 
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of the identity, inverse, commutative, associative - ,A. (a + b) +.c - at * c 1 Q 1 

and distributive properties of operations. 3. (a + b) + c * a - "b - c) JL O X 

The identification of a particular prooertv is C. ab + c • (a * - 1 : 

not the objective in this case; therefore, the 3» a + b + c « abc 
selection of the correct option should not be ' 

predicated on same. ' 



r-f 
H 



Includes -asfcin^f^r * this cl-« Mr 

- 1: «>ICATOR CtfSTER 10 

• • • • 

-^Pricing a^JS" - w.12 as 1 
" Uea P"-es e „t a:1 ^;" r bu ^" concept 



•Interest r^ hag0re « th eo - eB . ? Would 

of c»l in J, BOt " be i" the L C0B P° u nd 
. ■ Statistics • indicator. F 0r3u i«i e J v ea « u «=ent 

INDICATOR CL . ST r R „. 

5 8, For any * • 



13- 



" ; " '£55=^ art- 



A. 








o . 


^3.25 






C. 


5-4.50 






D. 











vii: 




A- 50 ' 












3 - A 50 













Oi-STSR 11: t.- 

• your ave-a-^ „ 

3 1/2' • ?eed Is 60 icl< 

. cities ^ * ^«J.*C^K h ^ 



A. 

6. 
0. 



20 ^ne 2e: ^ s 

Sis 



TL "ns 12 : ' ^. * 

chl 1Jren? ' -* 'ne , ean 4 . e t J j^mr. 

* 

w 3 



A. 7 

s,- a 

C. 0* 

3.* io 
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INDICATOR CLUSTER 13: 



TH£ STUDE.NT DETERMINES PR0SA3ILITIES . 

(«*^hc. 2:) - ; r ~ 



*~l Assessment Characteristic*: 



Events<with zero or one probability are 

•uitable^assesaaent areas for thia cluster. 

Uoitationa^include the, presentation of * 
'^probabilities^ a percent; joint (ana/or) f 

independent and dependent events; and the 
• use-^of combinations or permutations . * 




pZ STUDENT ORGANIZES DATA INTO TA3LES * 
' CHARTS . AND GRAPHS , (weight, 6Z) 



Asscssacnt Characteristics: 



Asaesscent problean in this- 
" cluster involye the selection of 
the appropriate representation of the * 
data os well as aoae interpretation. 
Graphs used can include bar graphs, line 
graphs, circle graphs and p'idtographs. 
which nay be incorrectly labeled or have 
Biasing infornotion. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 15: 



THE STUDENT INTERPRETS DATA IN >THE FORM OF 
TABLES . CHARTS AND GRAPHS ♦ (wAght, 72) 



Assessment Characteristics: 



The ability of a student to discover a 
relationship or rule froo the presented 
oater£jU is assessed in this cluster. 
Fomato wherein data, can be interpreted p 
oay include circle graphs, bar graphs, line 
graphs and pictographs. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 13: If .you were to spjn the pointer on the 
, spinner? the probability 0: its lir.cir.^ 

on either 1 or 2 is 




INDICATOR CLUSTER 14: The label inside Martha's shirt state* that 
the fabric content is 20X cotton, 532 
linen and 302 polyester. Which' of the 
following graphs shows these proportions? 




(C) 



(D) 




INDICATOR CLUSTER 15: Distances of cities froa Los Aageics 



Fresno YS////////////////A 



•.S2 V///////////S/A 



Which two cities are approximately cne 
saee distance frcs Los Angeles? 

A. , Mojave and Santa Barbara 
i» Fresno and Santa 3'jrbajra 
C* Mo J aye and San Diego 




Measurement and EAti^mn^ 



««CATOR 'CLUSTER lo: gBflW IDENTIFIES CUSTODY OR -TR1C 
hEIOjl, Tjjg AND" TE^RAim: 737^.' |4 fr 

Assessaehc Characteristic."- n,i. i 

'eristic.. Tni. cluster involves choosing the 
unit that applie. to a .pacific type 
of Bewureaeat such picking the 
. appropriate type or aizeWt. ft ia 
to u . e conversion troa 
thi. ! « cu «t°^ry or the' reverse in 
■ • ■ cSe ^" t0r - Unl " *PP«Priate .in- 

llJ 6 c ' Ucer *' Celciu,. • 

iJ, f ? ,e ' yards ' QUes - °«*««. 

pounds, pints. quaru ; gallon*. Fahrenheit 
seconds, ninutcs. hours, days, weeks or 
nonth, p reflxefl euch J, i. 66 ^ 0 . 

and kilo- are suitable- for ia-u^o" ■ 



I.<3.tAT0R CLUSTER 17: J. STUDENT APPLIES "CUSTOMARY OR «- uc — 0 - 
MEASUREvent . T0 DETERMINE LENGTH^ vSg? °' 

. *S2E. H>2 AND TEiffERAT^ 1 ^^^ ' 

Characteristics: Nonstandard unit, of aeasureaent can be 

• « ,J? MB " sne « this duster "t 
specifically Involves presenting « 
^••"reaent scale and having the student 
'* "r ° r apPl * il - Conversion froa 
°* Cric Co ""ooary or the reverse is 
not appropriate; however, conversion . 
within a systea of aeasureaent can be in 
v - eluded, Unit, appropriate .include 

=ete r8 . liter. ."cerciu.. inches. t £T 
yards, sue., ounces . .pounds . pints 
quarts, gallons. Fahrenheit, seconds 
alnute.. hours, days, weeks or IqntHs 
Prefixes such a. man-, ^ °" 

are suitable for inclusion nd Kll °" 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 16: 



-co .ante; to measure the aaour- e- wi--- 
a bathtub could h='d wh.t ..„77 ,7 
-„,. ...„,. " U1, ac unit ot =ea*ure- 

-eai •pu.c ycu use? 

A. graa 

B. . liter 
C- aeter 

D. kiiograa 



I****. CLUSTER 17: How; aaoy ^ Mltt l8 _ che ^ m 



I 



H WDICATOR CLUSTER !S: v THE STUDENT, ESTIMATES NUMBERS t^SLXTs/cSISG 

ROUND SUX5ERS, W *TH flR WIThq^ i; NI7S of 



Assess sent Characteristics: 



The objective,, of this clusters 
specifically to assess the student's ability 
to estimate a result. A non-standard unit 
of measurement can be used to ask the 
student to estimate the nuaber of units 
contained in'a drawing, in practical settings. 



INDICATOR CLUSTES 19: THE STUDENT DETERMINES AMOUNTS OF MONEY , (weight. 2X> 



Assessment Characteristics: 



The assessment of this cluster can include 
caking change by counting or by subtracting; as 
well as determining the least nuaber of coins. 
Coaputatioa can be involved, as*vell as ©imply 
showing an amount of money/ Exclude the use* 
of half dollars, silver dollars or tvp-collar 
bills. 
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Geometry 

0 

INDICATOR CLUSTZR 20; UiF. SIUCEST IDENTIFIES SETS OF POINTS US1KC STANWJU)" 
, • KAIiES. (weight, 2Z) : 

Assessment Characteristics; Sets of points in the assessment of- this cluster 

cwy include .identification of the circle, 
-triangle., rectangle, point, line, plane, * 
parallelogram, cone,, sphere, cylinder, pyramid 
and cube* 



EMC 




INDICATOR CLUSTER 20: Which is the name cf the shape chews bclcv? 

\ 



\ A. Cone 

\ B . prism 

C. sphere 

D. cylinder 



INDICATOR CLUSTER '21: TrfE SttDSXT IDENTIFIES GEOMETRIC REU7I0S* 
■CO PROPERTIES. ivei&zTTT) ~ 



Assessment Characteristics: 



Geometric relations and properties tc be 1 
Identified in this cluster say indue " 
parallel, perpendicular , "Mailar, c-ngrucnt 
vertical and horizontal. The concepts o: 
congruent and siollar are to be sea su red 
and are not to be presented as vocabula-v 
items. Additionally, degrees in a right* 
angle, triangle, circle and rectangle 
are included. 



isaiurcs glister :: : Ti£ STUDENT identifies POINTS O.S- 



ESZaN 



Assessment. Char* uteris tJ 



COORDINATES , (weight, 2Z) 

The assessment of this cluster ir.r.Iuues 
finding the coordinates of a point. 
Ar. appropriate strategy fcr cluster 
measurement cay be the use cf a street rap. 
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11 KM SCHOOL BASIC SKILLS EXAMINATION 
GLOSSARY FOR MATHEMATICS INDICATORS 



SKILLS 

01 -ORDERS 

02 IDENTIFIES 

03 COMPUTES 
0-', ORGANIZES 

05 ESTIMATES 

06 INTERPRETS 

07 APPLIES - 

08 DETERMINES 

09 TRANSLATES 

10. COMPUTES WITH 

U SELECTS 

12 MAKES CHANGE 

13 SOLVES- 



CONTENT 

01 NUMBERS (RESULTS) OF USING ROUNDED NUMBERS WITH AND WITHOUT 

•UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 

02 ^ WHOLE NUMBERS 

03 FRACTIONS 5 - 

04 DECIMALS 

05 • PERCENTS 

06 SIMPLE WORD- PROBLEMS' 

07 FROM WHOLE NUMBERS TO FRACTIONS AND 'HIE REVERSE 

08 FROM WHOLE NUMBERS TO PERCENTS AND THE REVERSE ' 

09 from fractions to decimals and the reverse 
"jo .From Fractions/to percents and the reverse 

m prom decimals to percents and the reverse 

12 " from words to numerals and the reverse 

13 arithmetic operations 

14 units to measure time 

15 geometric properties 

16 sets of points 

17 AMOUNTS OF MONEY 

18 THE ASSOCIATIVE PROPERTY OF OPERATIONS • 

19 THE COMMUTATIVE PROPERTY OF OPERATIONS 

20 TUB DISTRIBUTIVE PROPiiRTY OF MULTIPLICATION OVER ADDITION 

21 PROPORTIONS (INCLUDING SIMILAR FIGURES) 

22 FORMUUS (INCLUDING MEASUREMENT, INTEREST AND TAXES) 

23 GEOMETRIC RELATIONS (I.E., PARALLEL, PERPENDICULAR, SIMILAR, 

CONGRUENT, VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL) '* 

2m CUSTOMARY OR METRIC UNITS TO MEASURE LENGTH 

25 CUSTOMARY OR METRIC UNITS TO MEASURE AREA c 
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26 • CUSTOMARY OR METRIC UNITS TO MEASURE VOLUME 

27 CUSTOMARY OR METRIC UNITS TO MEASURE TEMPERATURE 

28 Customary or metric units? to determine weiciit 

29 customary or metric units to determine temperature 

"JO CUSTOMARY OR METRIC UNITS TO DETERMINE -TIME 

31 DATA INTO TABLES, CHARTS AND GRAPHS 

32 -DATA IN THE FORM OK TABLES, CHARTS AND GRAPHS 

33 PROBABILITIES 

34' RANGE, MEAN AND MEDIAN 

35 BY, COUNTING , ~ 

36 BY SUBTRACTING ' . 

37 SETS OF PplNTS-USING STANDARD NAMES (I.E. , PLANE,, POINT 

38 POINTS ON CARTESIAN COORDINATES" 
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'BASIC SKIUS T£ST: PROBLEM SOLVING 
INDICATOR CLUSTERS AND SAMPLE TEST ITEKS 



UrDICATOR CLUST g* 

COMPONENT SKILLS 

INDICATOR* CLUSTER 1: THE ' STUDENT DISTINGUISHES BETWEEN FACT AND 

OPINION . (Set Reading 1) ~ 

Aasessoent Chsrscteristics. This cluster 1. ...ewed with such- 
materisls ■• editorial., fcooks, movies sod 
news reports, terns must present a problem 
context. Minimal prior information (i.e., 
information- other thin thst presented in 
the stem or sesoclsted stimulus material) 
should be required for correct responding. 
Statements of values are not considered 
.% facta. 

INDICATOR CLUSTER 2: THE STUDENT RECOGNIZES MAIN IDEAS . DETAILS . 

SE^ESCES OF EVENTS AND CAUSE AND EFFE CTO- 
RS LATIO.VSH IPS . (See Reading 3 & 7) 

.Wssaeat Characteri.tica: Includes explicit or implicit 

etateoent of idess, details, sequences and 
relationships. Correct responding may require 
prior kncwledge; however, answer cust be. 
dependent on item stimulus aaterisl. The 
details of events selected for item content 
must be necessary or relevsnt to overall 
comprehension of the problem situation. * 
Items requiring identif icstion of 
■ppropriate ststem*nt of s problem are in- 
cluded in thi? cluster. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 3: 



THE STUDENT RECOGNIZES APPROPRIATE REFERENCE 
SOURCES . (See Reading 12) 



Assessment Cher.Vceri.tice: Tfcis, cluster ...esse, the student's 
ability to identify various reference 
sources such as s card catalog, an encvclo- 
' A It"** ^J" °f ^^ctoriea and general library 

144 AX, ° tocl »«*«d «r« yellow psges. * 

4 I \tZ £led '? r « ci 3"'«* books'and instruc- 

tional manual., some items ahould focu. on 
whv. one source* ia more appropriate than 
snother for a specific task* Items 
prefersbly should emphasize the use of non-scsdemic 
reference sources. 



SAMPLE TEST ITEMS * 



INDICATOR CLUSTER I: Which of the follov^ataxemeots about a fire 
reported in a newspaper Is- stf-cpinico? 

A. A'-fireman was injured figntir.g the 
blaze. 

3. The exact cause oc the fire i» usknewr.. 

C. The^top five stories of the building, 
were*' destroyed. 

D, The building needs to be renovated 
? immediately. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 2: *A survey of the automobile iodustrv indicted s 
very sharp decline in the sale of *c=e zi the 
cars. Most of these are of the Isrger types. 
As !much as 3*1 decline has been noted in" some 
makes* 

Since fewer cars are beimg purchssed, autc 
A workers will 

A* drive lee's. , 

B. fit;d fewer Jobs available. 

C. make more money. 
-D. go on strike. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 35 If you needed to fine" information about purchas- 
ing new tires for your car, where would vsu cost 
* likely look for information? 



A. telephone directory 

B. encyclopedia 

C. atlas 

D. almanac * 
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£> INDICATOR CLUSTER 4.s THE STUDENT LOCATES INFORMATION IS Rg g^^ 
3 • KATERIALS , (Set 'ReadlnTT}) ' ™ 

Asaot^t Chanct.rlatic* This clusttr assesses the atudentV 

* blllty 0,e v * rloui sources of 
information, including library referenct 
nateriala. Items requiring uat of cross- 
.references, oultiple-etip aearch strategies, 
and recognition of various clmsalf ication 
tchenca arc included in th'ia cluater.« 




THE STUDENT ESTIMATES. OUTCOMES . WITH OR 

wmioirr units op ^iSrS^}J^M ig) 



Asaeasaent Characteristics: 



1« 



objective .of this cluster is speeifi- 
e .M-., y " *" e « 9 « "udentt e ability to 
estimate a result. Appropriate ite=3 include 

solv? n V 8tl0 *^ n in Plannin * s "* ea ° ? " a. 

oroM^V?" " 1 - tea9 ' a8kln8 ,vhlch of sever* 
problen-solving oethods gives the best es'isate 
v of quantity or other result. Ittw^rfrto? 
\identification of .Iterative solution str.tf- 
jtfn ano itens requiring vslue judgments about 
the appropriateneaa of alternative solution . 
strategies sre included. 



0 
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INDICATOR CLUSTER 4: 01 x f 29, 30 

Oxygen/ 11 1 

importance to plants, 15 

iaportance in breathing, 15 

aacunr in sir, 13 
Particulates, ?4-7£ 
Pesticides, 23, 65 
Philadelphia, 46 
Plants u 

* crop "daaage, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 

forests, 10, 46-49, 51 
. ieportance of cxygen, 15 
Public Law #91, 63-64 „ 
S=oke,'36, 37, 39. See also Particulates 
Sacking, 46-47, 43, 60 > 
Scot, see Particulates 

Sunlight, 25, 31 * . . 

Test* to eeasure pollution, 19, 55, 59, 61, 69-73 
Trucka, see Automobiles and trucks 



On the evening nevs each day, • n po"u8«on 

llllC l9 T f lven * 9 W the regular weather 
report. If you were not familiar with' what 
pollution count" aear.t and wanted to k-,ow 
what it sea.sured, to which pages in thia 
boo< night you refer? 

.A. 11, 15 

B. 46-47 

C. 69-73 



* INDICATOR CLUSTER 5: The Math Club at Center Ki C h School filled a five- 
v * gallon jar with beans. All the students were 

asked to gue.«s how sjcy be an severe in # the Jar. 
A prize will be given to the person whose guess 
is closest to the act-jdl number o. ; beans in the jar. 
••Jhich oethod best estimates the number of beans in 
the Jar? * 

A. Count the number of beans around the 
outside of. the jar and" then multiply - 
by the number of beans froe the top to 

- the bottom of the Jar. / 

B. Count the number of beans in a cup and 
t then eultiply**>y the number "of cupa in 

five gallons'. 

, C Heaaure the sire of a bean and then 

» multiply by the area of the jar. 

""^ < » 

P_» Weigh the jar, weigh a bean, and then _ 



rm 

0 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 6: THE STUD St DRAWS CONCLUSIONS * (Set Reading 9)^ # 

Assessment Characteristics: Conclusions 'are^considered the result cf a 

deductive or inductive reasoning process. 
/ * The conclusion cay act as a sunraary statement, 

account .for a synthesis of* the information or 
bring closure to tf;? 'passage* In wst cases, 
multiple pieces of, .information on which to base 
a conclusion are included in the passage. Items 
requiring identification of valid, conclusions 
* are appropriate for this cluster. Where 

conclusions involve predictions, generaliza- 
tions, k or comparisons, these mus'c be stated 
in the item /Stem or associated stimulus 
material* Also appropriate are items requiring 
the student to identify or state a problem or 
question to be resolved.* This indicator may be 
assessed in tha context of free-reaponse items. 



Data 7Iuerxy __ • * 

INDICATOR CLUSTER 7. THE STUPEKT IVTERPREfS XOy-CRAFHlC IKSTRUCTIONS , 
jyiELS, P0R>S . AND APPLICATIONS *! (See^ftcadlng 10) 
^ % \ 
Asaeueaent Characteristics: The emphasis of this cl^jter ia appli- 
z cation rather than terminology* Items 

represented arc actual* forms or other information 
* presented in practical situations. Item content 
nay include transportation, occupational, and 
career information^ . * j 



14- 
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INDICATOR CLUSTER 6: The effects of alcohol last fcr several hr.rs 
v It can be dangerous to drive after crinkir.s 

large amounts of alccho-. Oscular reypcr.se 
reduced and judgment cay be impaired. 

' "* 

ft Which of the following could you conclude frL 

' " , this passage? 

k * 

A. "Xlcchcl speeds up reaction time. 

B. Alcohol may cause spontaneous, ber.c 

C. Alcohol may increase chance of *?. 
accident . % \ 

p. Alcchol has no sice^eff ects . 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 7: Jessie's teacher provided thia format for 
1 bibliographic infcrSation: 



Lee Snelllhg, Studying 
Clouds , Jones and Smith 
Publishing Company, 1560* 



• Which of fche follcving sets of bibli'ographi 
% information is incomplete accor£ing to the 

teacher'a model? 

* / 

\ t 

A. 

Lois Murphy, Clouds and 
4 * Rain, Science Associates 

Press, 1972. 

t % 
a ' B. 

— - Kirk Kelms. The Science og 

Weather ,, lllustraved by 
Bonnie Kelm6, Boonv Publish- 1 
ing co', 1932. x j 

C. 

i Betty Coleman, Controlling 

Weather U*S'# Covernmeqt 
Printing Office^' 

• 

D. . t ~ 

^ Rex Creen-, Learning to Fead 
— : _ - ^ 7 " ^tht^Clouds^ jJnivf rsity, -Press,-. ^ 



• ,# «*»*«^»* CL 3Ti»* * « ^HE jT^TiST *c"*»J»»i** 

\3*e .VeJiir.^ 

US<»S6*ier.; Ch4T*c:eriJtlc»:^ ttc^s pcr-a'^nlr.- to th-s cluster =us; 

require tne stusen: to identify reievar.: 
* . . or irrelevant pieces o: inforr-ition tor a ' 

..»*.'' » specific problec'iituttion and set of resolution'] 

criteria. -Particularly, the student will 
identify what further piece(s) of information 
s < * may \t necesssry to* respond to a task or question ! 

* or- identify unnecessary information which may ' 
cauae confusion or b« extraneous to the situation.! 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 9 : THE STVpEST ORGANIZES DATA INTO TABLE S. CHARTS , 
' AM) GRAPHS * (See Math 14) - „ - 

Assess bent Characterie.it cs: Aa set's sent probleoa in this cluster 

y" involve the selection of the appropriate 

. " " representation of data for a specific purpose 

or °set of resolution criteria. itess cay 
, also require construction, of decision tables or 
flow charts. Content .of itena 1 nay include 
labeling, tranaportatlon, career^ and occupational 
ifef oroation. Iteas should' focus on the organi- 
zation of data "in' order to facilitate problea 
0 eolution. Thla indicator^ cay be assessed in the 
context of free-response ltea*. 



. r 
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. -z <- ai"4.r --„-.::«-. * 

a=c .'.t < «■ I*, • . • 

. - I <^ - 

r r.. Area o; .:ltc.-|cr. 

= Shape *r.d sizje of <itc'p.?r., v;::- 

of*cfirpet j 

C. Leugth and width of Vc.itcr.es, vtd 
^ of carpet 

D. Length of kitchen and length c: 
'carpet 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 9: All giegste sregadgeta. Sbce widgets 

gscgets* Wo widgets are gldgets. Which 
diagraa shevs these statements? 




B * / 




INDICATOR CLUSTER 10: THE STUDDJT INTERPRETS DATA IK TH2 JORM 0? 

TABLES , CHARTS t A^D' GRAPHS. (See Math 15) 

4 — — — # 

•Aastsaeent Characteristic*: Iteoa should require a at'udent Co 

identify a relationship or rule froo 
N the presented caterial; Femats wherein 
da r a r a n , be interpr+^ad'aay- include circle 
grapha+Jbar graphs, line graphs and.pictographs. 
v . * Iteaa requiring the use of decision tables and 

• .flow charts are v appropriate. Iteaa say include 
\* labeling, transportation , career and occupational 

information. 

, / X ' • . - 
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INDICATOR CLUSTER 10: 



HIGflttY SttlEfiGE 
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Volar.daV'Vho lives in Brunswick, is piar.r.ic; a 
trip for this weekend - t ar.d will be back £**r work* 
Monday coming. Ker car can be driver, abc-jr 270 
diles on a tank of gasoline. Many gas stations 
will be closed during the weekend, so <Tclenca Is k 
not planning to, purchase sasoii'ne while on her 
trip. 

Which is the farthest city she will be able- to visit? 



A. Atlanta 
5. Colirsbus 
C. , LaGrange 
b. Tifton 
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rrorCAIOR CLl'StE* 11: THE STUDENT MAKES PR13ICTIDS5 . GENERALIZATIONS 
AND COMPARISONS . (See Reading S) S ~ 

Assessor Characteristics: Prediction iaplies a future event; a degree 
of probability exists. Ceoerallzaticns art 
the result of Inductive reasoning; specifics or 
details . 4 re presented froa which -the general 
stateaeat i» derived. Deduction =av be in- 
volved as well. Coaparisons.are aade based on 
soae defined variable which is constant for that 
cooparison and should be required with respect 
to soae specific criteria. I^teas cay entail 
explicit or iaplicit problea resolution criteria. 
This indicator cay be assessed in the context > 
°I tree-response iteas. 



INDICATOR CLUSTER 12: THE STUDENT SOLVES SIMPLE VOIP PMBias . 

. (See Math 22) ,~ : 

Afsessaent Characteristics: Problea solutions aay involve several 
operations^ performed in a specified or 
implied sequence. Solutions uay require 
responsec for which there are ho readily 
apparent response cues in* the it'en scea" or 
associated stiaulus aaterial (e.g., coaaon 
knowledge responses). Soue iteasnay require 
Value Judgaents about the appropriateness of 
alternative -solution strategies. Sclutions 
are not necessarily nuaerical results. 
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INDICATOR CLUSTER 11 



C ^ rie vants to buy a r.«;v car — either a Stallisa . 
or an AM Shark. She aust choose the car vhlcn" 
is least expensive to maintain. Her brother 
Luke is »n auto ae chant c. Vbicn of the 
f ciiowlng coaaeats trca Luke vould help Marie 
decide which car would probably have the lever 
aalntenaace expenses? 

A. "Both of those cars are well 

constructed. I knew you'd lite e^rher 
one, You'll have to decide which cse 
you want t = cr-ive." 

"The AM Saark costs a little core thaa 
the Stallica. hut I have had :c do less 
repair wort: on it thaa :ne Staliicn. 
My custoaers say it drives cei;. M 
C. "The AM Shark costs sore than the 

Stallion. 3ath of thea drive veil jsd 
you would enjoy either ene. M 
?f AM Shark is reaily better locking 

and has cleaner lines. The Staiiicn 
isn't bad Irckiag, tr.ough. Ycu need 
to decide i: you caa spend extra scr.ev 
on looks." 



INDICATOR COSIER 12: !tei,,'^U. EU1«« i-i Jeff ar* =e=ber* of 
Heathens rock bssd. 4 

& 1 

The keyboard player Is a bey. 
The guitar and basv players' slag. 
Bill doesn't play the druaa. 
The guitar player Is a girl. 
Jeff and Elaine do* sot slag. fc 

Who plays the druas? 

A. 5111 

S. 4 Elaine 

1 " C. Jeff * ' 

D. Mary 
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HIGH SCHOOL HASIC SKtilLS EXAMINATION 
GLOSSARY FOR PROBLEM SOLVING, 

INDICATORS * . 



SKILLS. 

;>OJ. DISTINGUISHES 

"02 RECONCIZES 

03 LOCATE^ 

04 ESTIMATES 

05 DRAWS «- 

06 INTEItfRETS ■ 

07 ORGANIZES 



CONTENT r 

01 FACT AMI) OPINION 

02 , MAIN IDEAS. 

03 DETAILS - • 

. 04 SEQUENCES OF EVENTS 

.05, CAUSE AND EFFECT RELATIONSHIPS 

.06 REFERENCE SOURCES ' , 
"07 INFORMATION- IN REFERENCE MATERIALS 

08 OUTCOMES 

09" CONCLUSIONS. 

10 NON'-CRAPHJC INSTRUCTIONS. 
" I'J LAIIELS 
,12" FORMS 

Ti- « APPLICATIONS ; ' . ' 

34 RELEVANCE OF DATA* - : • 

15 TAniis, chart:;, graphs . 
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PART B 



\ 



COMPETENCIES FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 



DEVELOPED »BY: 

ROBERTA COOK 
KARLA COOPER 
JANICE CUMMINS 
PEGGY DEVORE . 
LEAH ROSTER ' 
TONI HERRIN 



II. .SUGGESTED COURSE OPTIONS 
h\ HEALTH 'AND SAFETY 
B. PERSONAL. FINANCE " 
\C V PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
■D.- .ECONOMICS BUSINESS 
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Individual - 

a Each graduate should* have the skills and .understand*- 
ings necessary to improve Both physical and, mental 
health; to use leisure time in a profitable and ful- 
filling nvanner;- and to establish a personal family 

,i - ■ 

role which" is mutually beneficial to ,the individual 

• * * ^ * 1 '. 

and to members of the family. * 
Competency Performance Standards - 

. The student recognizes and practices sound personal 

health habits necessary .to maintain physical and men- ; 

* • "* < 

' • tal health; and, demonstrates preventive and emergency 

actions for health and safety. " 
w-jf The student recbgniFes the value of cultural arts and 
the .humanities,, and the use of personal leisure acti- 
vities, in contributing to his or .her physical, mental 
» and\emotiorial well-being*, ' 

The student understands the sound health care principles 
involved in family living, parenting and parenthood*. 
Cluster Goals 

2.1 Health 

2.2 Leisure ' . " 

2.3 Safety 4 ^ 

* *• » 

2\ 4, Family. and Parenting *' 
Behavioral Objectives /' < 
C. G.- 2\1 ^ - f f • , " , ~ ' 

B» 0. 2.11 ' 
. The student will be able, to identify and demonstrate- 

appropriate basic personal and dental hygiene skills 

at any given time according to teacher specifications* 
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B. 0.' 2.12 

t Given the opportunity to maintain a Weight control 
program the student will be^ able to demonstrate, know- 
ledge of general exercise" according to teacher fcpeci- 
■ fications. . , * 

B. 0.,2.1^ •_ "X 

- Given instanc es of m inor illness and, ; first aid the v 
student will be able to" demonstrate a knowledge of 
common illnesses*, how to^treat minor illnesses', minor 
firsf^aid', vaccinations and immunizations, a know- 
ledge\ of medical professions, and the community health 
centet and its services. 

B, <V2*21 • < 

The student , will .be able to select and attend a' cul- 
tural activity^ in the community with appropriate 
behaviors according to* social standards. 
B. 0. 2?22 " , ' ' ' ' ~* 

The student will be able to .select and attend a sports 
event within the school, or cpmmunity and will "either 
be a spectator or participant with appropriate beha- 
viors according to teacher specifications. 

i 

B. 0. 2.23 < '■."'„ 

- " \t *'~ \ * 

Given a list of resources', the student will be able 

" • \ - " . * 

>to display a knowledge of what, community services are 

available and where. to find them according to teacher 

< f 

specifications. • 4 
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B. 0. 2.24 _ \ « 

V . - 

v • The student will plan. and participate in .activities 

within the home environment, according to x teacher 

specif ie'ations. X - ^ 

- * \ , Jr 

C. G. 2.3 1 ' " \ 

< 

B. 0. 2.31 ' , * . 

.In an emergency situation the student will.be able 
to perform basic communication skills involving the . 
u8e of "the phone in fdve successive trials. 
B. '0'. 2.32 

Given a specific destination, the student will be 
able to reach the destination, either by foot or 
community : service," in five successive trials. N 
B'. 0. 2.33 

" In a given household,' the student will be able to - ' 
exhibit, -his knowledge of .caution* with cleaning 
agents by correctly sealing, storing and using 
them for five 'successive trials. 

B. 0. 2.34 . " 

In a given crime occurrence, the studelit willvbe 
able to exhibit appropriate behavior concerning s 
crime, to be determined by the "teacher in 5/6 



C. G. 2.4 



successive trials. 



' , - • ' ' ' ,B.' 0. 2.41 ' 5 7 

' Given an actual or simulated living arrangement * 
'>* wi th responsibilities in handling household duties, 

daily living problems and home management the stu- 
£RJ£ dent will be able to perform each task with 95% 

rr. - ~ r. - : r j --sir. -j5S£U?aCX r ; - - -~ : i£t0, . ^ „ ___ 



■ vGiven the situation of eating, cooking and buying 
X foods, {he student will be able to. eat appropriately 
* and to buy and prepare foods .according to >te^her 
specifications. ± 
^ B. 0; 2,43 ' f _ - 

Given the situation of buying and appropriately car- 



ing f 



or 



clojjhes t^e student will be able to buy*, wash 



iron, store and mend clothes with 85% accuracy. 



B. 0.. 2;j44 



. Given the responsibilities of family management, the 
^student will have knowledge^/ sex education, fqpiily 
planning] physical and psychological adjustment to 
marriage,; child care and- ^nterpersonal^ family t rela- 

" tionships) and be able to perform leach subrarea to 

teacher specifications. ■ 

Instructional Objectives" 

\ . i \ 



B. 0. 2.11 



•5 i 



i. o: 2.111 

Given -proper towelri, soap, shampoo, razor, and hair- 
brush the student will be able' to bathe, shampoo and 
shave seli^using ;proper equipment. .4 .out pf ^ v times . 
I.. 0. 2.112 < / ^ \ \ 

GiveriMi tooth brush, tooth paste, and floss the stu- 
dent will be able to properly brush teeth according 
to teacher specifications. 



B. Q. 2.12 



I. 0. 2.121 
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Given the. situation of proper weight control the 

' * ■ * * 

student will be able to recognize the need and 
practice weight control methods according to tea- % 
cher specifications. w • 

I. 0. 2.122 ' » • 

# • 

i, % 

Given the situation of general exercise the student 
will be able to recognize and practice these prin- 
ciples -on an individual schedule. 
13 ' ' ' 

I.O. 2.131 V % 

Given different common Illnesses the student will 
be, able to recognize and treat each^a'ilment A out 
5 times. . s " • 

I. 0. 2.132 , / 

Given different common injuries (cuts,, burns, ' 
bruises) the student , will -be able to t .apply propter 
minor firstcaid to each injury 9 out of id times. 
* I. 0. 2.133 - 
Given vaccinations and immunisations the ^student 
will be able to demonstrate a .-knowledge of- the 
necessity, of vaccinations and. laws applj/ing to 

/ ' - ./ ' 

6 auch and, must explain the process of each area 

- . ■ / • 

4 out of 5 times. - % L » * 

' "* •■ , • 

I. 0. 2.134 J 

* . /-.-*-" 

Given doctors, nurses,, dentists,' paramedics. • 

. ■ • • 7 • 

policemen afid ambulance personnel the/ student 
will be able to recognize^ th&! different medical 
«> professions and show a knowledge^ ,fcheir diffe- — 
rent services. upon sight 7,out..of 8 /times-. , X 62 
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I. 0*. 2.135 * , ' ; s* • 

c - • * 

'Given a local Community health* service the. student 
•will be able to demonstrate knowledge of £he, dif f e- 
. rent services the healtlV center gives*: and hdV to. 
V % * " areceive-thera and be able to explain these processes 
v correctly §. out of 10 times. 

B. 0. -2.21 " * , ■ 

* ' v 1 '. 
• 1.. "07 2.214 , . * 

• « 

v . \ , . 

'The. student will^beabie to select ahtf attend- a . v 
- concert or opera within the community or 'surround- 
ing area- and' attend the event &Lth appropriate 
behaviors and dress -according" to social standards, 
I'. 0. 2.212 • • 

The student wilf display aTk^owredge of family 
. . lineage through the great % grandparents and will 
have an-. understanding of his nationality and/dr 



-. associated customs. ' 

-° ' 

I. Q. 2.213 " ■ ^ 

The student wijll # be able to select and visit a 
museum within the community with appropriate dress, 
and. behaviors According to social standards. 
.1. Q. '2.214 > " 

The student .will be> able, to select a theater or 
play within the. -community^ or surrounding areas a * 
/and attend fchfe event with appropriate dress and 

V ✓ * 

0 « / ,' 

behaviors according to 0ocial standards. 



B. 0. 2.22 



I. 0. 2.221 
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The student will be able to select a sports 'acti- 
vity in the community to attend as a spectator 
with appropriate dress and behaviors according to 
social standards. 
I. '0. 2.222. 

Given suggestions on team sports, the student will 
be able to select and participate in a sport with 
appropriate bfhaviors based on teacher specifica- 
tions. . ; * 
I.. 0. 2.223 

Given suggestions, on individual sports, the student 
will.be able to ^§ther Appropriate materials and, 



1 



participate in a sport with appropriate behaviors 
based on teacher specifications. 

• B. 0. 2.23 

I. 0. 2.231 > • V 

\ 

The student will be able £o attend and participate 
in church related functions in the church of his 
°r her denomination with' appropriate, dress and func- 
•tions according to social standards. 
' I. 6. 2.232 

• The. student will be able to attend and participate 

* 

v in school related activities in his .or her "school 
with\ appropriate dress and behaviors according to 
school regulations, 
i I. 0. 2.233 

rj - • Given a? list of resources, the student will be able 

* ' to display a knowledge of ^available park services 

-J ^ " ' and will utilize these services according to teacher 

' tR|C * • ' , ■ 

ilS?. ....^.>Sl1: * . specifications . . ^ , Mi lu. u.. . ...w < 



/ 



I. 0. .2.234 ^ / 

The student will be able to locate the library 

within the community arid utiliz/its s resources 

according . to teacher specifications. ?/ 

I. 0. 2. 235'- ; . " " / 

• >" ' ^ / 

The student will be' able to select and go to a 

nightspot in the community while displaying appro* 

pria'te dress and behaviors according to- social 

' - , ' • ' / 

•.standards. i " / 



2.24 

! I. 0; 2.241 

f „ ' 

Given a choice of media within the home, the stu- 
dent will be able/' to utilize the .media for his own 
entertainment according to teacher specifications. 

I. 6. 2.242 / / 

I , 

The student will be_able to 'plan a vacation utili- 
zing various sources within the community such as 
travel agents, ijaps, etc., according tjo teacher 
specifications. 
I. 0.2.243 

Given* 'ideas on a vocational activity(ies) , the stu- 

dent will be able to select one and ^gather appro- 

ipriate materials to \:arry out- the project according 

• " \ / 
"to teacher specifications • - \ „ 



/. 

/ 
i 



:. 0. 2/244 



'jjhe student will be able to select; and play table 
*, games within the home environment with appropriate 



behaviors according to soiidl standards. 





I. 0." 2.311 

I 

Given a telephone, the student- will, be -able to per- 
form basic skills for use of phone, dialing, hold 
receiver for 3 successive trials. 
I. 0. 2.312 

Given, a telephone, the student will be able to reach 
the operator and speak appropriately for 3 succes- 
sive trials. 
I. 0. 2.313 

In an emergency -situation, the student will be able 
to convey a message oyer the phone for 3 successive 
trials. 

,B. 0. 2.32 - ' 

- I. 0. 2.321 

In an emergency situation, .the student will be able 
to reach a policeman, doctor, and^fircman for 3 suc- 
cessive trials. 
I. 0. 2.322 

"7 "~ In avgiven block, the student will be able to -cross 

\ the street successfully for 5 .successive trials. 

I. 6. 2.323 

Given a type of transportation, the student will be 
* able to use community transportation to reach a pre- 

determined destiny for 5 successive trials. 
I. 0. 2.324 

*- 

Given a destination, the student will be able to 
ask a stranger for directions to his given destina- 
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B. 0. 2.33 

I. 0. 2.331 

In a given^hdusehold/.the student will be ab^Le to 
, place cleaning agents in labeled containers for 5 

- m ^ . ■ \ 

\ successive trials, * x 

. __. v I. 0. 2.332 

*In a given household, the student will be able to 
store all drugs and cleaning agents out of the reach 
I of children every time the situation arises, 

: I. 0.. 2.333 - \ 

> t In an environment that contains/ cleaning agents, 

" * ' the student will be able to, exhibit knowledge of 

, the danger of ingesting cleaning agents by refrain- 

; _ in S f rom doing so and verbally explaining dangers 

'v. to the teacher. 

B. 0. 2.34> 
' I. 0. 2.341 

In a 1 given crime occurence, the student will be able 

"Si 

0%to sa Y what crime was committed, describe the scene 
and the perpetrator, upon request. 

I. 0. 2.342' - 

* * * 

In a given facility, the student will be able to 

■w 

demonstrate ^appropriate security measures by lock- 1 
ing all windows and doors at night and whenever 
'. leaving the facility. 

JJ. 0. 2.4 1 

I. 0. 2.411 

Given common household appliances and tools the 
- student will be able to identify and satisfactorily 

ERIC ■ ■ . - 167 ■ • 



use with 100%. accuracy. 
I. 0. 2.412 

, Given the task of jneal preparation the student will 
be able to demonstrate knowledge and. ability with ■ 
minimal assistance* 

0. 2,42 

I. 0. 2.421 

Given the situation of planning a balanced menu 
the student will be able to do so on a daily or 
otherwise stated schedule according to an approved 
nutrition chart. 

-I. 0. "2.422 , . 

Given the situation of purchasing foods the student 
will have knowledge and ability to do so appropriately 
on a budget and/or list of needed items. 
I. 0. 2.423 

Given a situation of properly storing food the stu- 
dent will be able to properly identify according to 
teacher specifications. 

0. 2.43 

I. 0. 2.431 

Given the situatioa of properly caring for clothes 
the student will be able to do so for long term wear. 
I. 0. 2J432 

Given the situation of choosing appropriate clothing 
the student will have knowledge and ability to do so 
effectively and suitably to their environment, per- 
sonal, and community standards. 

i 168 



B. 0. 2.44 

I. 0. 2.44.1 

Given the situation of family planning the student 



I. 0. 2.442 . 

Given a marital situation -the student will demon- 



havior according to teacher specif icat ions. - 
I. 0. 2.443 

Given the situation of child care the student will 
have knowledge and ability of appropriate practices 
-according to their needs and social standards. 
I. 0. 2.444 

Given child and spousfc, parent, sibling roles the • 
student will -understand family structure and respon- 
sibilities according to teacher specif ications. 
I. 0. 2.445 

Given incidence of sex education, behavior and 
relationships the student wili be able to handle ° 
content appropriate to social- norms. ' 



will demonstrate knowledge according to their level 




strate appropriate psychological and physical be- 



■6 



Figure 1A. Instructional Analysis For The Individual 
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PART C 



ETENCIES, FOR THE CITIZEN 



•DEVELOPED BY: ' 

LISA TURNER 
SIIARON VANDERPOOL 
, TOM VEAL \ * 
DONNA WALKER 
ANNE WALSH 
SHARON 'WITT 
JENNIFER WYLEY 



SUGGESTED COURSE OPTIONS 

A. CITIZENSHIP 

B. U.S. HISTORY - GOVERNMENT 

C. SOCIAL STUDIES 

D. FREE ENTERPRISE^ -~ 
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Citizen / 



/ 



Each graduate should have the skills and understanding 
n eeded to function as a responsible member of society/j 
using and contributing to society in an 'appropriate 
manner, and interacting witirthe environment in a «re- 
. * — sponsible way. 

T 

Competency Performance Standards 

\ - 

Thfc student understands the basic structure and func- 
tions of the American systeni o£ government and the 
American economic sygtem* 

The student knows basic legal rights and responsibili- 
ties -of the citizen under' the American judicial and 
y "penal system* The student recognizes relationships 

. ' between current societal and environmental problems 

and the individual's -role "arid responsibilities. 
s Cluster Goils ' ^ 
4 3.1 Environmental conesrns, public services 
^.2- General understanding of federal, state and local laws 
4 and governments 
3.3 Civil Rights and responsibilities 
. Behavioral Objectives 
G. G. 3.1 . i 

B. 0. 3.11 



When placed in their community, the student will be 



able to verbally and physically identify the/ location 

and purposes of five public , services. * / 

* j 

■B.C 3.12 ' / 

■ ' • I ' / ■ 

Whsn placed in an everyday setting, the stbdent will 

■ i m j 

be able to identify* and demonstrate respect of other 
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people and their property with 90% accuracy of the 



r 



C. G. 3.2 



above interactions; 9 - 
B.. 0. 3/13 

When placed in an urban'^or^tir^l setting, the student 
will be able -to verbally^and physically identify ten x 
environmental concerns plus not destroying their ovpi 
environment with 95% accuracy. , * 

* V 

B.l 0. 3^21 

Given the three branches, of th'e federal and s'tate 
'government, the .student will be able to (1) list the 
major responsibilities of each branch, (2) identify 
key officials of each branch, (3) explain their respec- 
tive responsibilities in each office.. . Perform each 
with 85% accuracy. . 

B. 0. 3.22 , i I 

*** ! J 

Given a list. of twenty-five government' agencies', fede- 

J 

ral, state and local, the student will be able Ito •(!) 
identify seryices provided by each agency, ;(2)Jbe able' 

' - YV : b1 

to locate, by phone,, mail, geographically, the; nearest 

V • ' j 

a branch, (3) interact Appropriately with above listed 

. ~ < \ • ' * \ 1 ' 

agencies in the community. Perform the above ;with 90% 

Accuracy. . ^ 

B< 0. 3.23 " \ * " I 

f ' i 

Given a list of fifty civil liberties the student wilT 
be able to (1) identify those which are guaranteed bj^ 
the federal o| st^te constitution or by a 'local ordi- 
nance and those mandated bJJ I&w' f '(2) - pick, five of these 
liberties arid give a .verbal explanatioft.and example of 





i76 



how these rights are exercised in the' student's Ufe. " 
Out of fifty rights the student will be able to cor- 
rectly identify forty and be able to perform item $2 
with 100% accuracy. • . 
B.- 0.-3.24 ' , . " 

\ 

< Given a list of fifteen non-profit organizations which 
are active in federal, state and local governments as 
citizen advocacy groups the student will be able to (1) 
explain the respective roles of these groups in govern- 
ment, and the citizen's- role within these organizations,- 
.(2) name those groups which are supporting services 
beneficial for the student, (3) demonstrate an ability 
to contact the above groups which are active- within his 
community and do so appropriately with 90% of the organi 
zations-. Perform the first two tasks with 90% accuracy. 

B. 0. 3.25 ' ' • 

'•J 

Given an outline of the/student's local governmental 
.organization the student-will be able "to name the major 
components, key elected officials, and their "respective 
responsibilities with 85% accuracy. Given the above 
the student will be able- to locate the' offices within ' 
his community and contact them by phone, mail and in 
person in 9 out of 10 attempts. 



B. 0. 3^31 



Placed in a cimulated situation where student is ques- 
tioned or arrested by law enforcers the student will be 

able to demonstrate' respect arid cooperation^' to meet tea • 

c 

cher specification. 177 



B. 0. 3.32 • - 
Placed in a simulated arrest situation the student 

will be able to identify five basic rights and politely 

* * . ' I 

request them if needed with 100% accuracy. 

B. 0. '3.33 i- i 
'."'».! * • ' 

Placed in a classroom .test, situation the student will 

6 . be able.tojidehtify four common crimes.. and their con- • 

• ' \ \ 

. • * sequences as a juvenile arid as an adult with 100% 

accuracy. * 
B. 0. 3.34 

' / 

-The student will be able to register for the vote, be 

i' 

aware of the candidates and issues, work out transport 
tationT?3H!tre voting site and vote, ..u£on£~r Caching the 

* $ age of 18 f according to state or federal requirements. 

. / \ ■ ' . - * 

B. 0. 3.35 

Given verbal instruction the student will be able to 
identify his financial rights and public freedoms accor- 
ding to, teacher specff ications. 
Instructional Objectives 
B. 0. 3.11 ■ . 

!•• 0. 3.111 

Given the task of filling out a tax form, the student 

_ r „ __JCLllJ>^able to identify the piain procedures and. where 

to seek help from community resources if they need help 

—\- ^ .with 95% accuracy. ^ « 

-i ' . (- 
I. 0. 3.112 - m " ' - ' ' * " 

• 

When placed in an everyday setting, the student will 
be' able to verbally express where to go to apply for 



ajdrivers. license and be ablej t 
licence test with 95% accuracy, 
'l\o. 3,113 

When placed in the community, 



the student will be 



able to. identify verbally equal opportunity ,employ- 

\ " - 1 V 

menq laws* and request them with 95% accuracy ♦ 

I. 61 3vll4 • { 

\ ! 
Upon Vequest, the student jwill be able to list the 

location and purposes of the police department and 



be able to contact them either by phone or^directly, 
with no, help, J ^ 

I. 0. 3U15 ! s 

\ - i ... \ 

"Upon request, the student, wij i* be able to describe 
. the location of the fire department an5 be able to 
contact it by phone, with no help, I 
I.-O. j 3 * 116 \ 
When pla'ced in, the community, the student ttill be 
able to verbally and physically locate the public 
health center plus identify 5 services offered 
there, — 
I. 0, 3,117 

Upon request, the student 'will be able to identify 
5 reasons fo.r calling or contacting the Better 
Business Bureau* 

I. 0. 3.118 1 

i 

. I 

Given the transportation alternatives in their com-* 

! 

munity, the student will be able to list 5, tell j 
their costs and describe how to use them, with 90%' j 
accuracy, * * » - 

: • . ■ 1.79 



B. 0. 3.12 
, ' ' I. 0. 3.121 

• ' When placed. in an everyday setting,, the student. will 

be considerate of their neighbors* by respecting 
others rights, property and protecting their chil- 
dren, according to teachers specifications. 
I. 0. 3 ? 122 

When^ placed in a\ simulated or real emergency situa- 
tion, the student will be able to call and report 
fires or inform somedne else^ about the emergency 
with 100% accuracy. Vs> ^ 

I. 0. 3.123 

Given an emergency setting, the student will be 
able t0 call an ambulance, hospital or doctor with 
100% accuracy. 
I. 0. 3.124 . 

Given a setting involving a crime or accident, the 
student will be able- to call the police and describe 
the situation with 100% accuracy. 

B. 0. 3.13 

I. 0. 3.131 

When placed in the community, the student will be 
' , j able to identify five different areas in the com- 

munity where litter exists and describe what mea- 
sures could be.naken to alleviate the situation, 
according to teacher's specifications. \ 
I. 0. 3.132 

* 

Upon request, the student will be able to identify 
:u\C . " five ways ' in which .the air is being polluted .and 



five ways the water is being polluted, with 90% 
accuracy. 

I. 0. 3.133 " * . . 

* - 

Given a park setting, the student will demonstrate 
environmental awareness and respect, by not pollu- 
ting, starting fires, shooting animals and destroy- 
ing the land, according to park rules and regula- ■ 
tion. 

St 

I. 0. 3.134 

Given a polluted qr destroyed setting and the oppor- 
tunity to participate, the student will take an- 

* * , .'**** 

active part in 'advocating pollution control and 
helping to restore the environment according to 
teacher 1 s specifications. * 

0. 3.21 

I. 0*, 3.211 • 
, Given the' three branches of the federal government 
the student will be able to (1} list the major respon 
sibilities pf .each branch, (2) ' i'denti'fy key elected - 
officials and name their respective responsibilities 
of each office. Perform the above with 85% accuracy. 
I. 0. 3.212 ™ 

Giv.en the three branches of the state government, 
the student will be able to (1) list .the major respon- 
sibilities of .eacfi branch, (2) name the key elected 
officials and their respective responsibilities, * 
** . with 70% accuracy. 

t 

). i.22 ' ' '■ . ' ■ ' ' 

/ - I8i • - 

IV 0. 3.221 - . - UJ - 
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t 

Given a list of ten federal- government agencies 
* the student will be able to (1) identify seryices 

proyided. by each, (2) locate (by phone, mail) the 
nearest branch and interact appropriately with each 
agency 3 -times, according to teacher's* specif ications. 

r 

I. 0/3.222 

t 

Given- a list of ten state government agencies the 
student will be able to (1) identify the seryices 
provided, (2) locate the nearest branph office in 
his community, (3) interact appropriately; with each 
office- 3 times, according to teacher's specifications. 
I. 0,. 3.223 

Giv^n a list of five local government agencies the 

*••**. « *< ■ 

student will be able to (1) name services provided 
for him by each agency, (2) locate and interact appro- 
priately with each agency, 3 times, to teacher's speci- 
fications • 

B. 0. 3.23 • : 

I. 0. 3.231 . s 

< ■ ^ . \ - . 

Given* a list 0/ thirty civil liberties the student 

will be able to check those rights guaranteed by the 
\ constitution or mandated by federal law and explain, 
how 6/30 effect his everyday life, with 80% accuracy. 
I. 0. 3.232 . ' - 

Given a list often civil liberties the student will 
Be able to pick out those guaranteed him by local 
* ordinance with 85%' accuracy, and given an example of 

-how he exercises two of these rights; in his daily 

* • - . 

j ; -£P^C"' * * . living with 80% accuracy. X82* 



B. p. 3.24 ... 

I. 0. 3.241* * 

Given a list of 15 non-profit organizations which 
are active in federal,, state and local government, 
the student will be aljle to name ,the major goal of 
each organization in twelve out of 15 groups. 
. I. 0. 3.242 ' 

^ Given a -list of 15 non-profit organizations as above, 
the studen t will b e able to (1), pick out those groups 

which. are actively supporting legislation that would 

* * 

be beneficial .to the student, (2) locate the nearest 
branch, of above organizations within his- community .and 
appropriately interact with 90% of these organizations, 
all .with 85% accuracy. 

B.. 0. 3.25 

I. 0. 3.251 

Given a blank outline for the student's community 
government organization, the student wil4r be able' 
to complete the outline naming the major components 
of the government system and their respective respon- 
sibilities with 90% accuracy. 
I. 0. 3.252 

Given pidtures of the key elected officials within 

v m * 

his community the student will be able to name the 
official/ his office and his responsibilities, with 
85% accuracy. 
T; 0. 3.253 * 
^ Given a local phone directory the student will be. 
>ERJC ' *.' able to, (1) contact by phoh*e 0 or mail, 3 'key . 1&3 



government offices in three successive^trials. 

B. 0. 3.31 - • ' V 

* 1 \ 9 \ 
r. 0.'3.311 \ * 

a n Whenever asked/ the student willxbe able to list 
5 ways in which a policeman serves\the public, 
' according to teacher specification. \ 
I. 0. 3.312 , \ 

When given two simulated situations one in Which 

\ 

the student, cooperates with the law t and the other 
in which the student does-.not cooperate,: .the student 
will be able to list all possible outcomes of each ^\ 
situation and giye%reasons why, according to teacher 
specifications. 

Bi 0. 3.32 

.1.* 0. 3.321 

Given the miranda rights in a simulated arrest situ- 
ation, the student will be able to identify the five- 

* components of the rights and identify the two parts 

• * 
:< - .of the waiver correctly, for 3 successive trials. 

I. 0; 3.322 . ' 

1 .* a simulated arrest situation, the student will be ' 

% ' » 

a ble to list three persons he would call in a priori- 

tized order and. give reasons why, according to teacher 

specifications. 

, - B. 0., 3.33 

I. 0. 3.331 

')-"'. , Given information on juvenile dilequency the student 

' • will be able to list three major crlmesi)f teenagers. 

gflJC . " an d three consequences of. each with 90% accuracy. 



• \ 



* 3. 0. 3.34 



■ . • . / 

1. 0.'3;332 ' • 

Given.>iriformatior.,on crime and the penal system, 
the student will be able to list three major crimes 
oi* adults, and three consequences, with 90% accuracy* 

I. 0. 3*341 

Given verbal instruction, the student will be -able 

■■ ' / 

to go to the appropriate office and register^ apcor- 

I 

ding to voting registration rules and requirements. 
I. 0. 3.342 

Given public notice' of an election of candidate the 
studetit will be able ,to verbally give their choice 
of candidate arid* 3 reasons fos his. choice, according 
to teacher specifications. 
I. 0. 3.343 * 

Given notice to vote through the mail, media or voting 
card, the student will be able to obtain M:ransporta- 
tion on correct day at the correct time to get to the 
voting place and cast vote properly, according to 
•voting rules. 
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B. 0. 3;35' 



I. 0. 3.351 - -y '- 

In a simulated situation where the student is unem- 
ployed, the student will be able to list four require- 
ments for receiving unemployment compensation, accor- 
ding to state and federal regulations. 
I. 0. 3.352 

Without being prompted the student will be able to 
list three situations for receiving SSI benefits, 



according to teacher specifications. 
I. 0. 3.353 \ 

Given information of welfare rights r the student 
wil l be able to list why and where "he should 
receive welfare benefits according-to teacher 
specifications. v 
I/O. 3.354 

Given a brochure and opportunity to' talk to repre- 
sentatives, the student will be able to list four 
services offered by Health Clinics -and how charges 
are determined according to teacher specifications. 
I. 0.;3.;355 " 

Given infprinatioh on public education, the student 
will be able' to verbally identify mandatory ages 
for school attendance, and describe eberyones basic 
right to education, according to teacher specifica- 
tions. 
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Table 2. Instructional Analysis for the Citizen 
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3.13 



3.131 



I 

3; 132 
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3.134 
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3.211 
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3.22 



fa. 221 
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1 

1 
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3.232 ; 
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3.25 



3.253, 
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— PART D 



COMPETENCIES r FOR THE CONSUMER* 



/. 



'DEVELOPED BY: 

• • 7 

'. BARBARA LEGGETT 
^LINDA LEUNG 



/ 



BERNADETTE LOCKE 



/ KAY MOORE 
' MARY MORNINGSTAR 
DONNA MORRIS-' 



/ 



/ 

/ 



/ 

IV, SUGGESTED COURSE OPTIONS** 

■ A. MATH\ 
* 41 
B. PERSONAL FINANCE - 

, C. ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 9 

\ . ■ - - 
D. FREE ENTERPRISE .. 

' * E. ENGLISH -LANGUAGE ARTS 



' "/ 
•■ / ; 



* Included in the Consumer Competencies, under the Instructional" 
Objectives section are suggested, 'related competencies. 



/ ** Secondary 'Home Economics programs; of teri^ address the competencies 
' included in this' area. . { " , * 



i . 



/ • 
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Consumer. 



Eaph graduate. should^have the skills and' undersfand- 
m • • • * 

, ings needed td # functi.on ,as an informed cpnsura^ and . 
to use available resources in an efficient and bene- - 



*fi9ial manner.* 
Competency Performance Standards 



The student-knows the principles of sound personal 
.financial planning and management*' 

The student identifies the legal rights and respon- 

- * ' B * 

, » 

'sibilities.of the* constxiiiSiHfi^ 

/' ■ r * * , ' 

goods and ^services. 



Cluster Gd&is 



/ 



4*1 Financial Tlanning and Management: 



4.2 Consumer^waren^ss 

4.3 Consumer in Action 



Behavioral 
C. *G. A;l- 



Objectives - 

B, 0* 4.11 ' •* ' • 1 

Given a budget -form,* ttjjjf student will b,e able to 
PSiarfEtz'e ifeeds, identify respurces and allowances, 

and; calculate tj^xesj.sb that tttfr budget balances. 

* " * • j * ■ ' ; - 

B. 0. 4.12- " • , • - 

' • ' r'-T . , 

Given a, specif ied 'amount p f,. money, \studen£ will be 



able tp ppen and maintain checking* and sayings 

/ '** ' - il • I ' ] 

' accounts; establish credit, and list the steps 

ieces£ary<tb acquire a loan jao that bank or com- 



. oany's regulations are followed. 

* ... ;/ \ 
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C. G. 



4.3 



B. 0. 4.21 

In various shopping situations, the student will be 
able to demonstrate knowledge of consumer rights - 
by explaining the legalities of a contract and war- 
ranty, by identifying services that consumer ^tencies 
and advocates provide; by explaining techniques used 
in consumer fraud.- so that the student makes the , 
most appropriate purchases, - / 

B. 0. 4.22 v . . \ 

Given a shopping situation, a responsible consumer 
will be able to read and' interpret advertising*, 

labels -and tags; co^are the quality of consumer 

* . ' / 
goods; and state the consequences of shopHffrXng 

so that the student makes informed purchasing deci 
sions * 



B. 0. 4.31 

Giv^n a shopping situation, the student tfi-11 be able 
to choo'se between alternatives when purchasing goods 
and-managihg -the time needed to shop by JListing stu- 
dent priorities and goa* f r , 
B. 0* 4.32 - • 



When interacting with the public, the student will 
be able to demonstrate consumer Interpersonal rela- 

f 

tionst ^ips by asking for assistance, by resisting 



pressure sale tactics and by conducting himself pro- 1 

/ / . 

p^rly in public places according to community stan-, 
'dards. 4 



B. 0.- 4.33 . . ' 

• « 

Given the situation where the student must go from ' 
one location to another, the student will be. able % 
to obtain appropriate transportation to desired or 
necessary locations, 
B, '0. 4.34 

Given examples of consumer expenditures, the student 
will be able to identify the necessary procedures to 
select and obtain consumer investments such as a car, 
, house and insurance, and personal consumables such 
as food and clothing so that the specific procedures 
are completed. 

Instructional Objectives and Related Competencies 

B." 0. 4.11 * ' „ 

I. 0. 4.111 

Given that the -Student has a monthly budget of $250.00, 
the student will .be able to prforitize his necessities 
in importance, and identify the consequences of not 
adhering to his budget. 

A. follows deciiion-making procedures 

B. "states consequences of bad credit ratings and defits 

, I. 0. 4.112 a - • 

J* 

. In a^.situation where the student needs to devise a 
• * 

personal budget, the student will be able to identify 
all possible resources upon request. 
A. familiarity with paychecks 

3. awareness of appropriate government programs and 
. financial aid 

. . - 192 
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I. 0. 4.113 

Given ^ monthly check, the student will be able to 
list and deduct his allowances so that he spends 
his money effectively and wisely as judged by his 
, - . , teacher. 

A. knowledge of bills •< , 

a B. knowledge -of expenditures 

C. academics needed to deduct from budget 

• 1*0. 4.114 

Given an appropriate tax forn&and a W-2, the student 
m will be able to calculate his taxes or find assis- 
tance so that he avoids paying fines. 

A. identifies ^services; government and private 

B. has necessary academics 

> C. acquires tax forms at proper time of year ' 

B. 0, 4.221 

^ I. 0. 4.121 

0 

Given a specified amount of money, the student will 
be able t^ open and maintain a checking account so 
'that debts and credits balance. 

A. knowledge of location and transportation to a 

O 4 

\ 

local bank 

B. knowledge of mechanics of opening a checking 
account 

C. academics required to maintain a checking account 
I. 0. 4.122 

Given a specified amount, the student will be able 
tp open and maintain a, savings account so that with- 
drawals do. not exceed deposits . 
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A. knowledge of location anH transportation to 
local bank 

B. knowledge of mechanics of opening a savings 
account 

C. academics needed to maintain savings account 

„» * 

I.* 0. 4.123 

Given a -specified amount of money and a situation 
in which more is needed, the student will be able 
to apply for credi^ so €hat he establishes a good 
credit rating, ' , - . 

A. ^knowledge of types and sources of credit avail- 
able in community 

e 

B. knowledge of the cost .of .credit (i.e. interest) 

C. knowledge of payment procedures of an account 
I. 0. 4.124 

Given a specified amount of money and a situation 
requiring a loan, the student will be able to- iden- 
tify .the steps necessary to acquire a loan so that 
the loan is obtained. " -* 

A. knowledge* of types of loans .available: consumer, 
commer.cial 

B. knowledge of mechanics of filling out loan forms 

C. knowledge of installment policies 

B. 0. 4.21 

I. 0. 4'.211 

Given a written contract, the student will be able 
to demonstrate proper purchasing procedures by read- 
ing the contract, explaining its terms, and request- 
* ing a copy of everything signed' in order to avoid a 

19£ * 



"consumer rip-off,". The student will be able to 
do this with. several different contracts. 



\ 



A. .awareness* that unordered merchandise arriving 
in the mail is free / 

«»> 

B. awareness of a. 3rday M cooling-of f M period after 
.signing a contract witfc a doo#*to-door salesman 

C explains "wage-assignment" 
D. academics neede'd to read contract 
I.-Ot 4.21-2 , 

Given a bl&nk, warranty or guarantee form, the stu- 
* 

dent will be able fio explain its advantages and dis- 
advantages in terms of ^consumer protection and decide 
whether or hot to send it to the manufacturer so that 
the wisest decision is made as judged by the teacher. 

A. * necessary academics 

B. knowledge of minimum product standards e 
I. 0. 4.213 

Given several shopping situations where consumer rights 

are being violated, the, student will be able to iden- 

t 

tify those -consumer agencies and advo$ates appropriate 
to each situation so that proper action against the 
manufacturefTs taken and a refund is obtained. 

A. knowledge of when to go to consumer agencies * 

B. knowledge of agencies and advocates: private, 
local, state, government 

C. knowledge of those agencies 1 location within 
theirs community and state agencies 1 location 

v. ; ' 

. 
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I. 0.. 4^214 ■ • • t 

f Given the: need to buy a product*, the student will C 

be able to' identify possible f radulent activities 

connected with that product and certain safeguards 

against such activities. The student will bfe able 

to do this ijith a wide variety of products. 

A. - identifies some common frauds from the over 0 
* , 800 schemes operating at any one time. 4, 

B. keeps accurate and complete records 
o C. B obtains promises in writing ° 

. D. academics needed: reading with comprehension, etc. 
B. 0. 4.22 

o 

I. Oi .-4.221 ■ * ^ 1 

In various shops, the student will be able to state' 
the advertising tactics being practiced* to sell "the 
merchandise st> that <he meets teacher requirements in 

being able to interpret that advertising. 

* * 

A. identifies advertising from factual information. 
' B. necessary academics , 

C. awareness of types of advertising: generalities,, 
x testimonial, name calling, etc. 

I.. 0., 4.222 ~ \ 

In a shopping situation, the student will be able to 
read labels and/or tags attached to»various products 
and explain What they mean so that he meets the tea- 
Cher's instructional criteria. 
A. necessary academics 

s 

•B. identifies nutritional information 

ERJC * • ••' " lo 6 * 
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I.' ,0. 4.223' -.o 

Given the need to make a purchase, the student will 

f be able to utilize his skills in comparison shopping 

(listed in -4.311) so as to make a high quality/low > 
» * 

» cost purchase. " / 

A. uses telephone took and also the phone effectively 

B. has necessary reading and computation- skills 

C. awareness of benefits .gained f>y shopping compara- 
tively 

I. 0. 4.224 s . * 

Givfen a^ hypothetical situation in which a person 
shoplifts, the student will be able to state the 
consequences of the act for the person and the 
store so that he mentions the moral,, legal and 
^ economic issues involved in shoplifting. 

A. knowledge of the law ** 



B. knowledge of ^effects: higher prices, jail 

C. knowledge of situations where a person might 
, be .tempted to steal 

D. knowledge of who to go to for 1 legal aid 



B. 0. 4*.31 « , - 

I. 0. 4.311 

^ "Given^ a shopping sftuiTtTbrf, the~sfJd'ent will be 

able to demonstrate skill in comparison shopping 
so that appropriate choices are made 4 out of 5 
times t ^ 

t _ A. distinguishes quality of consumer goods 

B# looks "for sales * 1 ' 
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C. has- academics needed to evaluate whether a pro- 
, * duct is worth its .listed price 

I. 0. 4.312 — 

Given a shopping situation, th£ student will be able 

to manege his time according to personal' goals and 

-i «• ' * ' 

.priorities so .that ♦meaningful time is not wasted. 

<> 

A, * constructs a shopping list in light of his per- 
• . 6o'nal" budget . . , 
B* makes up a daily schedule f 

C. identifies personal shopping from .most to least ? 
- • important " *. 

* • B, 0. 4.32 * ' . 

I. 0. 4.321 * 

Given a situation in which tne student needs help, 

<.- , 

' , ' th ® student will be able to ^sk for assistance so 

» , <. 

e . that assistance is received, 

A, identifies persons whom he can go to for help 
„ B. identifies possible situations when a person 

will need help 

C. .makes requests courteously * 

** i * * , ^t. 

s *. 

I. 0. 4.322 . - " 

Given a shopping situation, the student will be . yt, 

able to recognize pressure tactics used' in selling 
so that he avoids buying unnecessary or unsuitable 

items. . 

■J 

A. recognizes the value of merchandise 

B, identifies commpnly used sale tactics and 
y " * gimmicks . ♦ * 

: ERJC ' / * * . . 198' , c • 
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I. 0. $.323 * > 
In a public place, the student will be able to dis- 
play behavior appropriate to his surroundings so 
that he is neither ridiculed 7 nor thrown out of an 



establisliment. , 



— ~ — — -A.— ifientd-fles-b*ehavior appropriate^ to different 

places 

« awareness of society's standards 

C. recognizes the personal rights of others 

B. 0. 4.33 

• ■ .1.0. 4.331 * *_ ' 0 

Given a form of transportation and the need to get 

« * 

\ . a specific location, the student will be able 

to demonstrate knowledge of his community and pia- • 
ces within that community so that he does not be- 
come lost. 

A. knowledge of local community and its outlying 
areas * 

r - B. interprets business and residential m^ps that 

are provided by the community 
I. 0. 4.332 

o „, Given the heed for mobility, the student will be 

« 

able to identify and use available sources of trans- . 
Portation so that his mobility needs are satisfied.' 

A. knowledge of public arid .private transportation 

* *> 

services 

B «* makes transportation choices that are appropriate 
to his needs. 
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• • • 1 ./ ' 

In demonstrating knowledge of consumer expenditures, 
the student will, be able^ to identify the' necessary 
.procedures ^to^seTe'ct and~ obtain consumer investments 
•such as^-car, house and insurance so that instruc- 
tional' requirements are met. 
Buying a house; - a * 

A; seeks assistance from real estate agencies 

B. knowledge of advantages and disadvantages of 
types of housing, ; * . 

C. lists personal considerations like location 
of house and number of people, in house 

a 

Buying, a. .car : m * ^ * m 

* \ 

A. seeks assistance from car dealers 

B. knowledge of what makes a car efficient 

C. ^ considers personal needs and* likes (air, radio,, 

etc.) ' • 

* 

m Buying insurance: * 

A. seeks assistance from insurance agencies 

B. knowledge of types of insurance policies .avail- 
able 

C. ^knowledge of needed insurance versus super- 
fluous policies pushed by agents^ 

D. knowledge of terms of contract iijt 'regard to 
on^ f 8 budget * 

I. 0.- 4.342 • 

o 

Given examples of consumer expenditures, the. student 
will be able to select and obtf&in personal consumables 
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"such. a*r f Qod and clothing by shopping at three w dif- 
rerent stores under teacher supervision. - H 
Food: -i . * * 

'A. selects suitable store * • " r 

B* .identifies items nee'ded i • 

C. purchases quality and seasonal foods 

D. utilizes skills listed under dercision-making" 
Clothing:. 4 * • v 
A., selects suitable .store 

* r 

_ B. selects .suitable clothipg: seasonal, "sfz^ 

C t utilizes decision-makings skills like_ compari- 

* * — _ " ' ^ • - ' • 

son shopping * . • ' 
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J 



4.1 



*-2 I . 



4.n 



4. lllT 



4.112' 



l±3 









K 


121 




4. 


122 I 


1 




123 ' 


1 / 


4. 





•4.21 



4,211 j 



{ 4.213 
i 



, A. 214 



t 4.22' 



4.221 

1 

I 4.222' 
' i ' 



4.223 



1 4.224 



4.31 



4.311 

t 

j 4.312 ! 



Table 3. Instructional Analysis for the 'Consumer . 
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4.34 



4.321" 1 



• 4.331 
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I 4.332 
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PART E* 



COMPETENCIES. FOR THE PRODUCER 



DEVELOPED BY: - 

KIM PLOTTS * 
SUSAN PLUNKET 
KATHLEEN ROSE • 
PAULA ROWELL ' 
.GENIENE SMELL 
TODD SNIDER 



V. SUGGESTED COURSE OPTIONS 

A. FREE ENTERPRISE % \ 

B. ECONOMICS - BUSINESS 
- C. .CAREER PLANNING 

D.. MATH * 

( E. PERSONAL -FINANCE 

F. ENGLISH - LANGUAGE ARTS 



Producer - 

> 

Each graduate should have the skills and knowledge 

necessary to select and pursue a career reflecting 

• personal interests and abilities. Each graduate 

should also have the skills needed to pursue a new 

career should situations arise which dictate career 

changes* 

Competency ^Performance Standards 

The student analyzes personal career opportunities 

and choices in career planning and management* 

■> • 
The student demonstrates the skills necessary to 

obtain empldyment. 

-Cluster Goals 

5* J. Analyze career opportunities 
5*2 Demonstrate skills 
Behavioral Objectives ' 
C.«G. 5.1 

B. o". 5 .11 . 

• * * 

Given a need* for a personal evaluation, the student 

I 

will be able to identify his/her needs, interests, 
abilities and values to full potential. 
B. p. 5.12 

Given a community inventory, the student will be 
able to identify occupational class if ications-and 
opportunities available in order to find a job. 
B. 0, 5*13 

c 

Given a need for a job, the student will be able to 

* 

identify^ a job that appropriately satisfies personal 
* m $ an4 community needs with enough accuracy, to acquire 



B. 0. 5.21 - 

Giyen,\a state of unemployment, the student will be 
able to seek, secure, and maintain employment. 
B. 0. 5.22 . 

Given a place of employment,^ the student will be 
able to obtain transportation *to and from the* job 
site. 

B. 0. 5.23 

■> 

Given a job the student will be able to demonstrate 
manual and cognitive skills in order to maintain a 
particular job. * 
B. 0. 5.24 

Given a job, the student will be able to exhibit 
proper work habits that will enable him to main- 
tain employment . 
B. 0. 5.25 

^ - Given specific job rights- related to unions, bene- 
fits, pay, and legal rights, the student will be 
able to define his rights as an employee, defend, 
those rights, and take advantage of them. 
B. 0. 5.26 . " 

Given a job, the student will be able to demonstrate 1 
all interpersonal skills necessary to maintain employ 
ment . 

Instructional Objectives 
B. 0. 5.11 
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" I. 0. 5; 111 

Given counseling, the student will be able to* iden- 
tify. his/her own vocational abilities to "his /her 
" own realistic potential. 

I. 0. 5.112 - 

Given counseling, the student will be able to iden- 
tify all existing areas of interest necessary to 
* finding a job. ' 
■ I. 0. 5.113 

'Given counseling, the student will be able to iden- 
tify .all of his/her basic need's require-* of employ- 
ment. * * 
1/ 0. 5.114 

Given counseling , jthe ^tudent^will^be^abl^-to^iden^^ 
fc * ""tify "the personal -and"*soc±al' values of employment 

to teacher specifications., 
B. 0. 5.12 " ' 

I. 0. ,5.121 

Given an average community setting, the student will* 
be able to identify the general job classifications 
and their, "related components (major categories, wages, 
* and training) necessary in finding a job. 

I. 0. 5.122/ 

Given a local community, the student will be able to 
identify all occupational opportunities with 90% accu- 
racy . 

B. 0. 5.13 ■ . 

» * 

I. 0. 5.131. 20-7 

..-*.' 

ERJC ~ " Given vocational counseling, the student will be able 
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— — * _ o-to-identify~his/her^own-i^^ 

necessary in selecting 'a, job'; 
I. 0. 5.132 * • • 1 

• ■ V 

Given an occupation, the student will be able to 

- ' identify all skills important in maintaining the 

» • * 

* 

job. to employer 1 s specification. 
I. 0.*5.133 

Given a personal evaluation, the student wil^ be 
able to identify realistic job choices to meet tear 
cherts specifications. - 
I. 0. 5.134 

, Given' an appropriate job, the student will be abie 

f 

to identify all occupational requirements for a par- 
ticular job with 90% accuracy. 

B. 0. £.21 

I. 0. 5.211 • „ 

Given a state of unemployment the student will be 
. 0 able to exhaust all possible means of finding avail- 

able jobs with 90% accuracy. 
I. 0. 5.212 

< 6 x 

Given an available job the student will be able to 
* „ set up an appointment and conduct himself appro- 

priately (on time, in proper clothing, and with 
appropriate papers). 
I. 0. 5.213 

* % Given a standard job application the student will 

be able to .fill out the application with 100% accu- 
> racyl ; — 
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B. 0. 5.22 



I. 0.' 5/221 



.Given a need to gefc^from home to. work-, the student 
.willbe able to choose the most appropriate and 
economical means of transportation available, 

:B. 0. 5.23 * 

• >• 

I. 0. 5.231 

Given a specific job the student will be able to 
exhibit gross -motor skills in order to fulfill 
duties of that job. ■ 

I. 0. 5.232 * . - ' 

Given a specific job the student will be kble to 

\ 

exhibit-fine mcftor skills necessary for accurate 
' performance. 
I. 0. 5.233 

Giv.eji a specific job the student will be able to 
exhibit the cognitive skills (sorting, colors, num- 
ber.s) necessary to maintain that job. 
I.' 0. 5.234 ' 
Given a job situation the student- will be able to 
understand the meaning and use vocabulary essential 
to the work environment according to teacher Speci- 
fication. 
. I. 0. 5.235 

Given money (coins and currency) , the student will 
.be able to identify and make change with 100% accu- 
racy. 
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I. 0. 5.236 

Given an actual bank setting the student will be 



able to correctly perfo^^ 

check, depositing, withdrawing, opening checking 
account, and opening savings account) with 100% 
J accuracy. „ 

I. 0. 5.237 

Given^a checkbook and savings book the student 
will be able to maintain the records with 100% 
accuracy . ' . 

B. 0. 5.24, . . " """"""^ 

:I. O. 5.241 

Given a job the student will be able to arrive at 
work and leave work at the appropriate times as 
specified by the employer. 
I. 0. 5.242. 

Given a job setting the student will be able to r * 
demonstrate proper safety rules at his areas of 
work with 100% accuracy. 
I. 0. 5.243. >» 

Given a job setting the student will be able to 
. • recognize authority and properly interact with 
authority and co-workers^ with enough accuracy to 
maintain a good working relationship. * • 

I. 0. 5.244 . 

Given a job the student will be able to. identify 
proper quality ajid production rate as specified 
by the employer. ^ 
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B. 0. 5.25 



I, .0, 5.251 

Given- an opportunity to join a union at his job, 



the student will be able to identify its behefits7~ 
join the union, and be an active participant if he 
so desires, according to employer and/or union spe- 
cifications. 
I. 0. 5.252 

Given various employee benefits (vacation, insurance, 
disability payments) the student will be able to 
define these benefits and take advantage of those 
to^which he or she is entitled, 
I. 0. 5.253 

Given situations involving pay or deductions, (over- 
time, pension, paycheck, raise) the student will be 
abJ^jto^stat^the reasons 'and justifications for 
them and use tKem^to^is^or^her advantage/ 

I. 0., 5.254 ^^^^^^^-1^ 
• Given possible legal problems ^on the job (harass- 
ment, discrimination) the student will be. able to 
recognize the problem and go the proper people or 
agencies for assistance. 
I. 0. 5.255 

Given a lay-off or dismissal from his job, the stu- 
dent will be«able-ttf obtain any severance pay to 
which he is .entitled; to identify qualifications he 
may have for unemployment benefits; and Collect them 
if . it becomes necessary. 
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I. 0. 5.261 

Given^an actual interview the student* wlll^Sfe able 
Co listen .and respond appropriately with enough . 



accuracy to complete the interview. 
I. 0. 5.26V ~* 

Given an actual vork setting the student will /be 
,able to converse appropriately with cb-workers with 
enough accuracy to keep- a good working relationship. 
I. 0. ■3.263 , w 

Given a situation involving members of the opposite 
sex r the student will be able to establish an appro- 
priate relationship, according to social* standards. 
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Table 4. Instructional 'Analysis for. the Producer 



5.111 



5U13 i 



! 5.114" 



i 5.1! 



I 5.11 1 i;5 12 1 fTm [ 



i 5-121- , 



(T .131 1 



T5.1331 
r5"!l34 i 



i 5.2l1 



5.211 ! 



5.112[ [B.122 j 1 5.132 j ^ fl.212 '1 



5.213| 



'! 5^21 



5.22 l] 



5.2 J 



5.23 



, 5.232 j 



5.233 ! 



j 5.234 

>_J 

- ^5.-235— 



5 ;24 



1 5.242 



! 5.243 



5.25- 



5.23T] fT241 1 ' i 5.251" ] 



5.252 1 



j 5.253 



5. -244 i j 5.-254 



5.255 i 



5.26 . » 



5.261 



! 5.262.! 



_L 



5.263 



I 5.236 j 
5.237 f 
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APPENDIX A 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES DATA SHEETS 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES . 



COMPANY NAME : . Georgia Kraf j. ADDRESS: Veasey Road 

Greensboro r Georgia 
x Bell Road/Madison, Georgia 

PRODUCT/FUNCTION : Plywood Studs PHONE # : 3 4 2 -430O 



. VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : 0 
it OF VOLUNTEERS: . 0 



PERSONNEL MANAGER: 



Andy Harris 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 



: 425 male 
175 ^female 



600 



Job Titles; 
1. production 


H/W 


•P/W 


AVAILABILITY OF 
" YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO * 


CAN PI 
YES 


<OVIDE * 
NO 


' X 


\ 








• 


2. Industrial maltifpnapr, 


» . v 
























• • 








t 


















e 


■ *> 








\ 








-TURNOVER RATE: 


•4 


\ 


* 


<* 

• 


f 



FEDERAL SUBSIDY: No 



TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Supervisors do some — structure programs 



EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : insurance 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES : y.es, moderate amount 

COMMENTS : No' students^-- can't take because of insurance. 
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Date 2/19/81 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT OK MftRCAN BOUNTY 
• OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUHITIRS 
COMPA NY NAME ; Gulf station' ' * 



OPPRESS : Highway 441 



o PRODUCT /EUNCTIOK? service Station PtftNK g : * 342-0969 

• ; . * ' ' * • - . ~~ - - 

VOLUNTEER] OPPORTUNITIES : Not interested. PK-KSOHNh'L MANAtil.R : Pops 

• * . >' 

" 0 OF VOLUNTEERS: 0- ' * 



NUMBER' OF EMPLOYEES: 3 (family) 



,> turnover kate ; 0 . 

Federal sUbsipy : no ■ • 

• f 

' - * ' ' . " \ . 

' TRAINING PROGRAMS ; £one . * - ' 

% - - - ^- .. * . 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : * Morie ' • ' ' , ' 

* » 

» * 
ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES: No 

9 ' - 4 • 

COMMENTS : "backwoods people - negative attitude toward students 



Job. Tit las: * 
* "It Attendants 


.ll/W. 


P/W * 


AVAILABILITY <>K 
-YES . 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO 


Can provide- • 

' YES ..I NO' ' 


salar 






0 

■ X 




* 


r 






A 










* 




1 »— * 








■J ' 














**' 




? 

* 
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.Date ' ' 5/20/81 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN, COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



COMPANY NAME: Hillcrest Dairy 



ADDRESS': 



Highway 441 
Madison, Georgia 



• PRODUCT/FONCTION; Milk .Production PHONE » : 342-2823 

VOL0NTKBK OPPORTUNITIES : No-Small dairy PERSONNEL HANflKKR : Dave C lark 



//..OF- VOLUNTEERS: 



^ NUMBER OF EMPL O YEES : 2 



Job Titles: 
1. milking 


Il/tt . 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY OF 
_ YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO 


CAN P 

YES 


(OVII)E' 
NO 


125.0 
a 

Week s 


) 

*» 


* > 


X 




* 

X 


* ■ ■■ / 






















* - 




















• A 














r , i . 















TURNOVER RATE: 



, FEDERAL SUBSIDY : Y es * 



TRAINING PROGRAMS :" None 

* • 

s EMPLOYEE -BENEFITS : None 



'ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES: None 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT, OF MORGAN COUNTY 



% OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES ' 

COMPANY- *NAME:^ Hillsman Farm & Garden ADDRESS ; Highway 441 

• # . Supply . „ Madison, Georgia 



PRODUCT/FUNCTION : retail-feed, etc. 



PHONE # : 342-0449. 



VOLUNTEER .OPPORTUNITIES : DCT program in PERSONNEL MANAc.K R: Don Hillsman 

. , operation 

//, OF VOLUNTEERS : 0 very willing 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES: 6 



Job Titles: " ' 
1. Clerk 


H/W 


P/W 


-AVAILABILITY OK 
YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO 


CAN P 
YES 


<0VIDE 
NO 


weekl 












































































i 







TURNOVER KATE : very ,l<w (12 years) 

\ 

FEDERAL SUBSIDY : • No 
TRAINING PROGRAMS : None 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : " Insurance 

ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES: No ' 



COMMENTS : ^No handicappe3 employed 



I)a te _ 5/20/81 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN OSQWBL. 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIKS 

COMPANY NAME : Holiday Inn of MadigQn ADDRESS : ^ s? ^ 

Madison, Georgia 

PRODUCT/FUNC.TION ^ Resturant/a] ] other PHONE # :, ^9_ ?1?1 
-x ^ employees 



VOLUNTEER . OPPORTUNITIES': 



// OF 'VOLUNTEERS: 



None 



PERSONNEL MANA GER: Robert Wilbanks 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES : °5n and up 



f 

} 

Job Titles: 

- 1. desk clerk 


ll/W , 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY OF 
YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO 


CAN PI 
YES . 


(OVIDE 
NO 


4 

X 










• 


2. maids - 














" i> 

3. resturaht help 












t 


* * * 




























* 












i 



/. TURNOVER RATE : V ery loy 



FEDERAL SUBSIDY : No 

TRAINING PROGRAMS : On- job-training 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : Insurance, vacation 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES : Not much in position, salary yes 
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Date 5/20/81 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



COMPANY NAME ; 

\ 



: .Hospitality Care Center 

. PRODUCT/FUNCTION : . 
..Direct Hospital Care 



- WBgSEHljR OPPORTUNITIES : 

* very- wilting^o have H.S. students 
" f OF VOLUNTEERS~i>~approx. 5 



' ADDRESS ; 

2036 Main St. * 
Madison Ga. 1 
PHONE # : 
.342-3200 

" PERSONNEL MANACKR ; 

Jeff Nortor • • 

NUMBER OF .EMPLOYEES: 25 




Job Titles: 



CAN PROVIDE 



^Housekeeper \^ ^ 

~_ : — _. _ 



CAN NOT PROVIDE 



BECAUSE THEY ION'T HAVE 



Nurse 



Jfc. 



.Aide 



r\Cook 



- TURNOVER RATE : 
'. Very low 

k FEDERAL SUBSIDY ; 

yes- not sure what kijnd 
TRAINING PROGRAMS: 



JKMPLOYKK BKNEFITS: 



Insurance, vacation 



Some Employees are hi :e< j skilled", some trained on the job 



■'. ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES i 



small hospital so there isn"t much advancement 



Hany^H.S. students work part-time- very satisfied with their work 
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Date 5/20/81 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES » 



COMPANY NAME; Little River Farms 



PRODUCT/FUNCTION: cattle 



" ADDRESS ; Monticello Highway 
Madison, Georgia 

PHONE #; 342-0536 



VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : Nnt interested PERSONNEL MAMACI-R ; Bob Brocks 
// OF VOLUNT EERS; . n 

! — — ~ — - . — 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES :■ ^ 



Job Titles: 


H/W 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY OF 
YES 


job analysis 
no" 


CAN PI 
YES 


tOVIDE 
NO 


sal; 


iry 


* 


NOT AVAILABLE 




• 









































































.. TURNOVER RATE : Very low * ' 

FEDERAL SUBSIDY ; No 

TRAINING PROGRAMS ; on- job-training not formal 
KMPLOYI'.E BENEFITS: insurance 



^ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES :, No 
COMMENTS t Small business (10 cows) 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT -OF MORGAN COUNTY 
, OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



COMPANY NAM E: Mack .g Department Store ADDRESS: m West Jefferson Street 



PRODUCT/ FUNCTION : Variety of household jMIONE_#: 342-2114 
• ' • goods 



■VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : 

ff OF VOLUNTEERS: None 



PERSONNEL MANAGER : Family owned & 

operated 

NUMBER .OF EMPLOYEES; " 



Job Titles: 
1. Salesperson 90 


H/W - 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY Of 
YES 


JOB -ANALYSIS' - 
NO 


CANP 
YES 


KOV1DB 
NO 


X 






X 




ft 

X 


2. Clerical 1 


X 






X 




X 






















* 





































TURNOVER- RATE : 0 or extremely low 

FEDERAL SUBSIDY : _ No 

TRAINING PROGRAMS : inform 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS: Insurance no union 



.ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES:. None 



Dace 2/17/81 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT. OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

" COMPANY NAME; Modern Manufacturers ADDRESS ; 374 p ar k Street " 

Madison, Georgia 

PRODUCT/FUNCTION : Apparel (shirts) PHONE ih 342-1366 , 

\ VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES . Not Interested PERSONNEL MANACI -.R: Al Strozeir (President) 
// OF VOLUNTEERS:. None 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES: 60-100 



• 

Job Titles: 
!• sewing machine oper. 


H/W 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY OK 
YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO 


CAN P 

YES : 


10 V IDF 

; "NO 


1 


■ X 


only higher skil 


Led 




• 

X X 


2. cutting (3). 












X 
















■~ — i 




























•t ■ 















X TURNOVER RATE: 



High turn 



{ FEDERAL SUBSIDY ; NO 

TRAINING. PROGRAMS ; 'None 
y EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : Insurance, not unionized 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES: No 



COMMENTS: speed need to be increased, no jobs for physical or mental handicapped individual* 
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Date 5/20/81 



. NEEDS' ASSESSMENT -OF MORGAN COUNTY 
. » . • OCCUPATIONAL" OPPORTUNITIES 

'COMPANY NAME : Morgan Memorial Hospital ADDRESS ; 1077 South Main 
' -I, Madison, Georgia 



PRODUCT/FUNCTieN; direct care 



PHONE i \ 342-1666 



: VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : will take some PERSONNEL MAN AGER: Mike Rutledge 



fi of Volunteers: 



Job Titles: 



2. Aides 



H/W P/W 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES: 11 



AVAILABILITY OF JOB ANALYSIS 
YES NO 



CAN PROVIDE 
YES: NO 



\K 



IV/, 



-TURNOVER KATE ; Low 



.S FEDERAL SUBSIDY :, Yes, not sure what kind 



TRAINING PROGRAMS : Skilled employees only, aides are trained on-the-job 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS ; insurance, sick leave, vacation 

ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES : Yes -* for everyone 
COMMENTS ; This is for nursing service only. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT' OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



COMPANY NAME : p^ks & Historic Sites 

Division 



ADDRESS: H ard Labor Creek Road 
Rutledge, Georgia 
(only site in Morgan County) 

regional parks office v 
PRODUCT/FUNCTION : supervise 12. parks & PHONE # ; 557-2521 
sites /in region 2 N. 
* Ga. region; ' ■* 

VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : No/Yes at Hard PERSONNEL MANACI -K; Mr . Fanning 

Lal>or .Creek 

JL-OFl - VOLUNTEERS: 0- 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ; Seasonal - 12 
. ' . Fulltime --15 



Job Titles: 
1. Superintendent 


ii'/w 


, P/W ' 


AVAILABILITY OF 
•YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO ' 


CAN PI 
YES 


(OVIDK 
NO 


Nc 


t 




X 






'2. Asst. Superintendent 












r 


3. Security ranger 


Allc 

. i 


wed 


/ 








4. Housekeeper 


n 
J 


o 










5. Greens; keeper (golf)-. 














>6. 4/utility workers 


Di\ 


ulge 











i»MjM: or STS 8 " 8 " Mechanid 

; ; Slight 

.FEDERAL SUBSIDY : No 
TRAINING PROGRAMS: No ■ 



EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : Regular state of Georgia benefits 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES: Yes 



COMMENTS ; People would welcome students at site 
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'Date ,5/26/81 ' 



"needs assessment". of morgan COUNTY 

. . : OCCUPATlbNAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPANY NAME: Porter's Dairy ADDRESS: Buckhead Road 



\ PRODUCT/FUNCTION : eggs, milk 

VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : None 

• 0 



•If OF. VOLUNTEERS: 



Madison, Georgia 
PHONE // : 342-0451 
"PERSONNEL MANAGER : None 

NUMBER OF 15MP4X)YEKS: 2-3 owners 



9 

\ 

,^ob Titles: 
i» v Milker 


H/W 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY OF 
YES 


JOiJ ANALYSIS 
NO 


• CAN PI 
YES 


KOVIDK 
NO 


5.50 
hr. 










• 


2. Supervise feeding 


5.50 
hr. 












3. Growing feed' 


5.50 
hr. 




• 




















/ 































TURNOVKR KATE: 



FEDERAL SUBSIDY: 



None 



TRAINING PROGRAMS ; None 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : None . 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES: None 



COMMENTS ; - This is a very small dairy with only 2 employees and 3 owners. They do 



ERIC 



not need any outside help now and will not unless .production increases 



greatly; 



Date . 2/16/01 



* * - NEEDS. ASSESSMENT -CF MORGAN COUNTY 

j OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

«»MPAHY NAME' : Schnadis corporation . ADD^SS:" Atlanta RighWay 

t ' ■ Madison, .Georgia 

j ♦ •', ' -- * 

'• " PRODUCT/FUNCTION; manufacture furniture ?"ONE # : 342 -2274 . 

.•VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES; Mot interested PERSONNEL MANAftLR : Bud* Price* (plant nnnngcr) 

# OK VOLUNTEERS: *! 0 ' ' — Mr. Brett (plant, hiring) 



NUMBER OF EMP L OYEES : 140 " 



j 

Job "Titles:- 
1. Upholsters * 


H/W 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY OP 
YES*' 


JOB. ANALYSIS 
NO 


CAN P 
YES 


ROVIDE 

NO. 

* 




X 




l 

X 




• 

x 


2. Production-assemblers * 




■X 




X • 




X 


3. . Framing 




X 




X 




X " 


. 4*. * Sewing 




X 


1 


X • 




X 


5. Cushioning 




/X 




X 




X 


6; Cutting . • j 




X 


' ' ' 1 


x' 




X 



7. Dispatchers 
TURNOVER RATE: , 



X 



has been a problem' 
v FEDERAL SUBSIDY : No 

i 



TRAIN INC PROGRAMS : on -the-job (all skilled work) 

Production crew - 13" week training period - 90 days evaluation - , 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS : uriion - all benefits come under -union 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES must bid for the jobs not much 



COMMENTS; No handicapped, generally hires older employees, all need work on 
responsibilities 
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bate 2/16/81 



NEElte ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUN ITIES 



COMPANY NAME: Sieraon-Madison Mahufactur^RESS: Monticello Highway 

Company. Madison, Georgia- 



PRODUCT/FUNCTION : custom molders/plastic gHONE £ : 342-1916 



VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : DCT program, PERSONNEL MANAU-.R : Bob Rehmert 

are open to* suggestions • * 

.11 OK VOLUNTEERS :■ IP students (paid) ft - 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES: 



* * 

* 

Job *Tit las : . \ 
1. Shipping clerks 


H/W 


P/W 


AVAILABILITY OP 
.YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
NO 


•C ,N P 
YES 


«)VID£ 
NO 








X 




• 

X 


* 2. Press operators 


s 


■ X 




X 




X • 


* 3,, Finishers 




X 




X 




X 


*«4« Maintenance - " 




V 

\ 
\ 

\ 




X 




X 


5*. Pool makers 




\ 




- X 




X 






V 






J 





TURNOVER KATE: X per mon(:h (low) ; 
FEDERAL SUBSIDY : No 

\- 

TRAINING PROGRAMS : ori-job-training ' \\ 

« 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS :, medical, major medical, retirement ' 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES .- Not much - pay incentives 

v. * -\ 

COMMENTS ; "have employed physically handicapped, open to MR 

* Responsibilities that go with a job needs to be stressed in schools 
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NEEDS AS'SESSM'ENT OF MORGAN COUNTY 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES \ 

COMPANY NAME : Wellington Puritan Mills ADDRESS : ^Mpnticello Highway 

i Madison, Georgia 30650 

Marine Prodiicts \ * * ' s 

PRODUCT/FUNCTION: cordage, twines, ' PIIONK f x 342-4864 
• * * y arns \ . 342t1916 



VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES : 0' 
If OF VOLUNTEERS: 0 



PERSONNEL HANACER : John Lill 

Roger Hawk 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 400. JFeraale 200 

Male 200 



Job Titles: 
1. Industrial engineer 


H/W 


• P/W , 


AVAILABILITY^)!-' 
YES 


JOB ANALYSIS 
1 NO* 


- CAN P 
YES 


ROVIDE 
NO 












• 


"2 


./ Cofct Accountants 














3 


A Electrical technician 




/ 










••41 


» Computer programmer 




/ 












Accountants 




•/ 








0 


\ 1 

T * 


Purchasing ageitts 




/: 











:er 



minimum 



EDEKAL SUBSIDY 



; : 7 



target^guarajiteed tax credits 



' TRAINING PROGRAMS : on-job-training 
' ^ EMPLOYEE" BENEFITS : Insurance, vacation, retire 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES: Limited 



' )ncc -L-2/17/81 

' . ' •ft.EEDS ASSESSMENT OF MORGAN COUN£Y 
■ OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES ' 
woodkraft 

ADDRESS- M . 

Highway 278 

^ dis °n, Georgia 

: Pl>vood/ s tuds. Pnow . 

. " - • •■SSSLfc 342-4300 

. »^ Not " ' 

^—^—7 ; ot !S5! ^ : juiin ^ 




Job Titles: 

- 1, ^^ductipjumskj^^ 



-"isji^ . 460 



CAN P/«/VI|)K 
YES '|« NO 




r— ; very hlgh . fto problem> placlng 

■ • ' tralning ' "-o -all trai„ in8 

-~; vorkerscomp>iett< 

r— «• i— « InhIrIn h ■ 





Date 



: NEEI)S ASStosMn OF- mob^m " 

\ — — . I0 ungblocid Matny 'n 

\- - Motor company ADDRfi gs . 

. • - * ' . 4 ^T— ' « ^nsboro Road* 

£S2aSM3KS&- Boi' 1 ' e0r8la 




^aSS^. Sco, t YoungbI 



ood J 



more 



CAN PROVIDE . ' 
YES | 




£ffiAlM^ Y; No - filled « l6Vels "^—M-m hard to 



"^^^i9^£32£^AMS^i on r ' ' / 

7—- on-the-job informal i/ 2 " / 

' v ^ come trained - 1/9 
: ^VEE^EFITS- Fr ' ' ' ' /2 C ° me Unt ^lned 

"\ " 6 insu "nce, vacation fllrlr A ' / ■ 
. ' «? n V slck days, union 
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4 



. . "4-, . 

- - - \ 



t 



APPENDIX B * 



FLOW. CHART OF THE PROCESS FOR TRACKING 
STUDENTS THROUGH .THE MORGAN COUNTY CURRICULUM 
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v STEP 1,. Student enters the system at the secondary level. 
STEP 2. Assessment strategies completed in any or all curricular 
.« areas pertaining to needs 'Identified in staf fing^etings_ 
(refer to appropriate "section, of guide) 
• 2-A Assessment of vocationally related skills 
" . 2-p Assessment of academically related skills 

2-C' Assessment of content related skills as identified 
* - * s by the CBE cluster areas.- 

STEP 3. Decide the; secondary level that student will be placed in 
(1st year, 2nd year, etc.) and identify course content 
options as a result of assessment data (refer to appro- 
priate section of guide) . . 
STEP 4. Decide the source offering modification that will be needed 
based on the strengths, arid weaknesses of the learner. . NOTE : 
Each program option should be reviewed separately (refer to 
appropriate section of, guide) . & 
STEP 5A. Special educator and appropriate general arid 

B. vocational educators meet to identify strategics and 
■ Cf^and v conduct curriculum modification (refer to appropriate 
section of the guide) . * ^\ 
STEP .6. Enroll- learner in chosen course options. 
STEP 7. Monitor the effects of curriculum and instructional inter- 
ventions using formative evaluation techniques (refer to * r 
-appropriate section of. guide). 

» m 

STEP 8. Initiate'minor program modification if necessary (revision 
within original coprse options);, 

STEP 9. Initiate major program mpdif icajtion if necessary (revision 

r ' 
by changing course options*)." 



STEP 10. Repeat process for learner advancement to other secondary 

levels (e.g. 3rd year, 4th year). 
STEP 11* Student exits system and a student followu p is I nitialed 



at six month, one year, two years and five years in order 
to gather data for program modification and revision. 



V 
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